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Spring Fashions 
and Sport Fashions 


are so nearly identical this season that it is quite impossible to mention one without 
the other. Our Fashion Departments exhibit an array of sportsclothes that will 
be distinctive among the smartest costumes on the green or on the club veranda. 


There are capes—glorious affairs of plaid and checked materials with a zest and 
dash about them. And suits of tweed—the Very word suggests the out-of-doors. 
There are scarlet top-coats, fringe-edged skirts, riding habits, knicker suits and 


frocks with capes to match. 


The woman who is mindful of economy will appreciate not only the distinction of 
these garments, but their quality, as well, and their “lowest-in-the-city prices.” 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 





Miss Peggy Wood Wearing a 
Poiret Twill Cape Costume 


For Mademoiselle 
(14 to 20 Years) 


COSTUME SUITS 
OF POIRET TWILL 


Model 18—-CAPE COSTUME OF 
NAVY BLUE POIRET TWILL. 
including frock with contrasting 
colored crépe de Chine bodice and 
matching cape with throw scarf: 
cape lined to match bodice of frock’s 
embroidered sleeves. 


9 8° 


Prompt Delivery Free, 


{nywhere in the United States 





Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
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Suffer with 
Well Feet ? 


Why shoulda person whohas 
well feet suffer foot annoy- 
ances? The answer is simple. 


Nature gave us healthy, nor- 
mal feet. She intended that 
they should be comfortable, 
but that we walk with our 
feet flat upon theground. This 
assures usof firmsupport un- 
derneath the entire foot. 


Arch Preserver Shoes al- 
low your feet to rest exactly 
as Nature intended because 
of the special arch con- 
struction. The feet are sup- 
ported underneath their 
entire length. Thearchescan- 
not fall. Neither can there be 
a strain on any of the mus- 
cles or tendons. The feet are 
always comfortable, because 
they are naturally sup- 
ported. 

Women who wearArch Pre- 
server Shoes have well, vig- 
orous and comfortable feet 
throughout their lives. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT © 





ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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IF you are giving a party and you want to use a 
particular color scheme, plan on Jell-O for 
the dessert. 

JellO comes in a number of pretty colors 
and fits in perfectly with your decorations. 
With fruits and whipped cream, Jell-O is deli- 
cious and will long be remembered as the 
crowning feature of the affair. 


JELL-O 


cAmerica'’s Most Famous Dessert 












The American Offices 
and Factory of the Gen- 
esee Pure Food Company 
are at Le Roy, New York, 
in the famous Genesee 
Valley Country. 


The Offices and Factory 
of The Genesee Pure 
Food Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., are at Bridge- 
burg, Ontario, on the 
Niagara River. 
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B. AL & Oo 
i. Aliman i. 
| | The Dominance of the Sports Idea 
which is one of the most remarkable phases of the 
altogether remarkable age we live in, is directly 
responsible for the unusually large selections of 
Captivating Sports Clothes 
displayed in the Departments for Women’s and Misses’ 
Outerwear, on the Third and Second Floors, respectively 
Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
) Grace Dodge Hotel 
a ue WASHINGTON, D. C. 
: am a} ay, Washington’s New Hotel for Women 
P SESE ™ a Ris : ~ < “_ w 
=e] Fe —— When in Washington 
M| Jell-O Book for the League of 
Sent Free Women Voters’ con- 


ference don’t fail to 
stop at the Grace 
Dodge Hotel, the 
finest Hotel for 
women in the coun- 
try. One block from 
Union Station. Con- 
tains every con- 
venience for the 
traveler. No tipping. 
Send for booklet. 




















Club and A La Carte— 
Open to Public 





Restaurant 


ACCOMMODATIONS 400 GUESTS 
RATES $1.50.TO $4.00 PER DAY 


MANAGEMENT, NATIONAL BOARD, Y. W. C. A. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Will Lloyd George Resign? 
i. See effort is being made 

to avert a crisis in the British Gov- 
ernnent. Premier Lloyd George 
threatened to resign unless assured of 
the loyal support of the Conservatives 
in the Coalition, whose opposition has 
been marked. Sir George Younger, 
chief Conservative whip, has proved 
obdurate, and despite the pressure ex- 
erted to keep the Premier from fulfill- 
ing his ultimatum, the issue is still in 
doubt. 

It is very well understood, however, 
that a general election will take place 
in the autumn, if not before. 

There is much speculation as to what 
would happen if the Premier resigned. 
The Cabinet would go with him, and 
the Coalition would come to an end, 
bringing the restoration of the old 
party system. The Conservatives would 
be called on to form a ministry, pend- 
ing a general election; but they have no 
great leader. In the prevalent opinion, 
a strong Center party would be built 
up about Lloyd George, attracting to it- 
self not only Tories who have taken on 
Progressive hues, but Laborites who ob- 
ject to the radical extremes of their 
own group. 


On to Genoa 
HEN M. Poincaré became Minister 
of France, he registered dislike 
for personal conferences between heads 
of governments—he was all for the old 
ways of diplomacy. Yet it took a 
meeting between him and Premier 
Lloyd George to settle what should be 
done about the Genoa Conference ar- 
ranged between Lloyd George and 
former Premier Briand. The result is 
a decision that the conference shall go 
forward, though postponed a month; 
Germany and Russia are to be admitted, 
as agreed; but the treaties are not to 
be discussed; neither is land disarma- 
ment. 

Before the conference date France 
and Great Britain are to sign a “ defen- 
sive alliance” under which Great Brit- 
tain will guarantee protection of the 
eastern frontier of France and the west- 


ern frontier of Poland. France in re- 
turn secures Great Britain against at- 
tack. Apparently the Rhine provinces 
remain as they are. This is somewhat 
remote from the Lloyd-George and 
Briand plan, and the opinion of the 
British public is still to be heard. 

Even yet, the United States hasn’t 
said whether or not it will be repre- 
sented at Genoa. 





WILI. HE EVER STOP TALKING? 





Marcus in the N. Y. Times 





Disarmament of opposition to treaties in 
the Senate is the next item on the agenda.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Governor Reily, of Porto Rico 
we RICO apparently doesn’t like 


the Governor whom President 
Harding sent it. The months of his ad- 
ministration — Governor E. Mont 
Reily’s—have been just one trouble 
after another. There were so many 
complaints against him that in the mid- 
dle of the winter Governor Reily—who 
had been President Harding’s pre-con- 
vention Western campaign manager— 
came home to talk it over with the Presi- 
dent and get his endorsement. He 
got it. Since his return, the Porto 
Rican Commissioner, Felix Cordova 
Davila, has made a long list of charges 
against the Governor in the House—in- 
cluding “intimidation of the judic- 


iary” and “a succession of insults to 
the people.” As a result, a resolution 
directing the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs to investigate the official conduct 
of Governor Reily was laid before the 
House on March 3 and was referred to 
the Committee on Rules. An investiga- 
tion should show the truth or untruth 
of the charges; what seems clear even 
now is that a man who can stir up so 
much unhappiness in so short a time 
probably isn’t an ideal Governor. 


Still Dark in Russia 

[HE Russian famine is closing in on 

Moscow now, and from this month 
on, despite all the relief the situation 
will be increasingly worse until July, 
when harvests, though scanty, may 
bring some help. Albert A. Johnson, 
chairman of the American Commission 
for Near East Relief, reporting to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture his re- 
cent observations in Russia, said that 
he believed in the first six months of 
this year five million Russians would 
die of starvation. There should be no 
false assurance that the worst is over, 
and no cessation of relief. 

A pleasant gleam is the undertaking 
of a hundred and fifty farmers—Rus- 
sian born and American trained—to re- 
turn and establish a model farming 
community in their homeland. Each 
man contributes $2,500, and they are 
taking $15,000 worth of farm ma- 
chinery, as well as foodstuffs and med- 
ical supplies for six months. They 
have promises of good agricultural 
land for their demonstration of Ameri- 
can farming methods. 


An Irish Truce 
pe wane came through another peril 


when the decision was made not to 
hold elections for three months, and 
then only if the Free State Constitution 
is ready to submit to the people in final 
form. This truce was arranged at a 
stormy session of the Sinn Fein Con- 
vention at which it became clear that 
the alternative was civil war. The Brit- 
ish Government didn’t particularly like 
it, but agreed to amend the Free State 
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bill to provide for elections “ within 
four months.” Then the Irish people 
can say their real say about the treaty. 


We imagine this would be the winning 
slogan in 1924, if we could find any one to 
apply it to: He kept us out of taxes.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


“No” to Suffrage in Japan 

UNIVERSAL suffrage bill has just 

been defeated in the Japanese Diet. 
Two years ago, when the question of 
universal suffrage was before the Diet, 
two parties each demanded its own bill; 
this time, though they cooperated on a 
joint bill, the vote was 243 to 147 
against. One report is that labor, 
usually so strong in support of suffrage, 
was this year indifferent, having been 
deeply discouraged by the failure two 
years ago and being now much preoc- 
cupied with unemployment. 


Sir Arthur 

R. ARTHUR BALFOUR has be- 

come Sir Arthur Balfour. In 
recognition of his long service to the 
state, climaxing in his work at Wash- 
ington, the King has conferred on him 
the highest honor in the gift of the Brit- 
ish sovereign—the Order of the Garter. 
Mr. Balfour has hitherto declined all 
royal honors and decorations and had 
expressed a wish to remain a com- 
moner. His return to England brought 
him on every side the most enthusiastic 
appreciation of his negotiations at 
Washington. 


The New P. G. 

R. HUBERT WORK, of Pueblo, 

Colorado, took office as Postmas- 
ter General on March 4, succeeding Mr. 
Hays, who resigned to direct the na- 
tion’s motion-picture industry. As 
First Assistant Postmaster Dr. Work 
has a highly satisfactory record. He 
was a practising physician in Pueblo 
for twenty-five years, and at the time 
of his appointment last year to the post 
he has just left, he was the incoming 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation. He is said to be the first 
member of the medical profession to 
hold a Cabinet office. 


The Latest in Science 

T HE latest thing in airplanes, accord- 

ing to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, is a mechanical air pilot that 
makes it possible for the human pilot 
to put his hands in his pocket and his 
feet up, if there is any such place as 
that in an airplane. Moreover, it in- 
creases the airplane’s smoothness of 
motion. The chief factor in the inven- 
tion is quicksilver, operating electrical- 
ly a compressed air motor. 

Another new scientific development 
is the artificial lightning bolt produced 
by Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the “ elec- 
trical wizard” of Schenectady, New 
York. Right in his laboratory he re- 


leased a thunderstorm with all the 
familiar phenomena—except clouds, 
and with an energy one-five-hundredth 
of that possessed by a natural lightning 
bolt. The idea in thus generating 
lightning is study at close range in the 
hope of furthering the development of 
lightning arresters. Dr. Steinmetz 
doesn’t see any prospect of man’s mak- 
ing good on his lordly ambition to har- 
ness lightning bolts for work—they last 
too short a time. 


Trapping a Doctor 

N interesting proposal was en- 

dorsed by the New York State 
Grange at a recent convention. Rural 
communities, it seems, are steadily los- 
ing their doctors, and many villages 
have to summon medical aid from 
many miles away. The proposal to 
meet this situation, made by Dr. Gregg 
of Mottville, New York, was that every 
country community which lacks a phy- 
sician should erect a home and a small 
hospital for any doctor who will settle 
there. Dr. Gregg believes the Rocke- 
feller Foundation would send phy- 
sicians to such help-themselves com- 
munities, and the proposal shows signs 
of developing into a movement. 











Alice Morgan Wright is the artist 
sculptor whose stirring embodiment of 
an off-shore wind is shown this time in 
our gallery of art covers. 

This artist comes from an old Albany 
family. She has studied sculpture both 
here and abroad; is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors; a director of the Society 
of Independent Artists and exhibits all 
over the United States and at the Paris 
Salons. 

But more interesting perhaps to some 
of our readers will be the news that Alice 
Morgan Wright was an ardent suffragist, 
so ardent indeed that while studying in 
Paris she left her art work there to go to 
England to take part in the daring activi- 
ties of her militant sisters, sharing their 
imprisonment in London. She was Re- 
cording Secretary of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Party of New York State during 
the winning campaign. 


Movies and Children 

y= goes to the movies? A ques. 

tionnaire was recently sent out by 
Mrs. Estelle L. Moulton, former Chair. 
man of the Better Films Committee of 
the Illinois Council of the Parent 
Teacher Associations, to 3,000 children 
in six Chicago high schools. The re. 
sults showed an expenditure by tlicse 
children of $920 a week on the movies, 
and 87 per cent attending from one to 
seven times a week. An attempt was 
made to find out the effect of movie at- 
tendance on school work, and the te: ch- 
ers’ data for representative district» of 
the city showed that the 275 best pupils 
used 393 movie tickets in a week, 
whereas the 275 lowest used 503. 

To the question, “ What kind of »ic- 
ture do you prefer? ” the answer ‘hat 
came oftenest was in favor of pict: res 
dealing with “guns and police wag- 
ons” and “ scary-pictures.” 

The G. O. P.’s attitude toward the b: ius 
is clearly expressed in this doggerel: 

You can and you can’t, 

You will and you won’t; 

You’ll be damned if you do, 


And you'll be damned if you don’t 
—Savoyard in the N. Y. Wor! 


Instead of the Bonus 


HE very latest bonus plan (only 
there may be another by the time 
this is off the press) is, like its predeces- 
sors, under fire. This is the plan de- 
veloped by the sub-committee of Repub- 
licans in the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House which substitutes for a 
cash payment a twenty-year paid-up 
insurance, with borrowing attachments. 
Under this plan an ex-soldier could 
take his “ adjusted pay” in the form 
of a certificate redeemable at one-half 
its face value as soon as issued. If he 
does not pay up, at the end of three 
years the U. S. Treasury must repay 
the lending bank. Of course he may, 
if he chooses, hold the certificate to the 
end of the twenty-year term. Any man 
whose bonus comes to less than $50 
would get the money outright. 
Naturally, the arguments offered in 
favor were that no new taxes would be 
required, no heavy drafts on _ the 
Treasury for about three years. The 
estimate of the present cost is around 
$16,000,000; but it would run to four 
or five billions eventually, with abso- 
lutely no provision to meet it. 
Emphatically, the opposition doesn’t 
see it; and the opposition this time is 
Treasury officials, bankers and business 
men, who say that by 1926 the banks 
would be loaded down with frozen as- 
sets of two billion dollars. 


Next—? 

N May 5 of this year interallied con- 

trol of aviation in Germany will 
cease. The provisions in the Treaty of 
Versailles for the delivery of aviation 
have been complied with and the Ger- 
mans may now manufacture and import 
civil aviation material at will. 
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- Peru Answers “Present” 


HAT is it like to be a woman in 

WV Peru? And what are Peruvian 
women like? Such questions 

are to be asked and answered for the 
women of all the Americas—South, 
Central and North—during the Pan- 
American Conference of Women, which 
is to be held April 20-22 in connection 

















Mrs. de Pinillos, 
a Peruvian Writer and Editor 


with the convention of the National 
League of Women Voters in Baltimore. 
But because we in the middle America 
know painfully little about our neigh- 
bors, it seems a good thing to do some 
asking and answering in advance. And 
Peru comes first because that republic 
has the distinction of being the first 
South American country to announce 
its delegate to the Conference. 

Formerly one of the most important 
of the ancient Spanish vice-royalties in 
South America, after a hundred years 
of independence Peru still retains much 
of the old conservative Spanish spirit; 
yet it has shown great readiness to par- 
ticipate in this Conference which marks 
the rapid growth of the modern, pro- 
gressive spirit among women. All the 
invitations, as Citizen readers know, 
were sent through the State Depart- 
ment on behalf of the National League, 
and the answer comes, formally, from 
the Peruvian government, announcing 
the appointment of Miss Margarita 
Conroy, of Lima. 

While of English descent, Miss Con- 
roy is a Peruvian citizen, and is deeply 
interested in the activities of women in 
her country. She speaks both Spanish 
and English fluently, and her appoint- 
ment is favorably commented on in 
Peru. 

Like many other countries of His- 


By Dorothy N. Hubert 


panic America, Peru has sent numbers 
of her young women to complete their 
college training in the United States. 
The Association of Peruvian Graduated 
University Women will be represented 
at the Conference by Miss Evangelina 
Antay, now a student in New York, and 
another member of the student group 
who has accepted the League’s invita- 
tion is Miss Laura Meneses del Caprio, 
of Radcliffe. 

It is a fortunate circumstance also 
that one of the most noted of modern 
Peruvian women, Mrs. Carmen de 
Pinillos, now resident in the United 
States, has promised to attend the Con- 
ference. The story of her life is as 
vivid as her own personality, and very 
illuminating about Peruvian attitudes 
toward women. 

Mrs. de Pinillos »as educated in a 
Peruvian convent. But, not content 
with the course co_sidered sufficient to 
prepare a young girl of the aristocracy 
for marriage, she persistently went on 
with her education after leaving the 
convent. 

Marrying a man of wealth, she left 
her girlhood home at Trujillo, and 
moved near Lima. When her husband 
lost his fortune, she had the energy to 
become, first, fashion editor of a bi- 
monthly magazine, the /lustracion 
Peruana, and then editor of a magazine 
for children. Although this was an un- 
heard-of departure for a woman, she 
attempted it with characteristic cour- 
age. The little magazine met with un- 
precedented success, and emboldened 
by this good fortune, she tried writing 
original articles, and translating French 
and Italian novels for the daily papers. 

It is hard to realize that, even so 


short a time ago, it was necessary in 
Peru to do such work secretly, not let- 
ting it appear that a woman was con- 
tributor or editor. Mrs. de Pinillos 
never used her own name. “ It would 
have hurt the papers and magazines,” 
she explains, “ to have it known that the 
articles—except the fashion articles— 
were written by a woman, and besides ” 
—conclusively—* it was never done.” 

When the editor of Jlustracion died, 
Mrs. de Pinillos took his place, editing 
the magazine for a year, but still se- 
cretly. Later the magazine was discon- 
tinued. Seeing no literary future for 
herself in her own country, Mrs. de 
Pinillos came to the United States— 
“where women could work ”—bring- 
ing with her a little daughter. 

Her work began in New York with 
the Butterick Publishing Company, in 
the Spanish edition of their fashion 
sheet. She went on to do translations, 
both newspaper articles and pamphlets 
published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Until recently 
she edited Revista del Mundo, the 
Spanish edition of World’s Work. To- 
day she is the editor of Inter America. 
She still finds time for her work of 
translating contemporary fiction into 
Spanish, and last year completed a 
translation of the five volumes of 
Frank Simonds’s “History of the World 
War.” 

An ardent believer in women, Car- 
men de Pinillos helps to advance her 
theories by her own achievement. She 
is full of enthusiasm over the oppor- 
tunities which are open to women in 
the United States, and the advantages 
they have secured—“ chief of which,” 

(Continued on page 17) 














Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Peru’s great shipping center, showing the harbor and waterfront park at Callao 
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March 3, 1922. 
HE Agricultural Committee of the 
fi Senate, led by its liberal chair- 
man, Senator Norris, wants to go 
down to Alabama, and, putting on its 
spring clothes, walk all around the 
Muscle Shoals Government nitrate pro- 
ject and see the spring flowers. Cer- 
tainly an agricultural expert could not 
expect to see much else when con- 
fronted by an expanse of highly intric- 
ate and complex engineering, which the 
Government may sell to Henry Ford or 
some other private interest. And as 
soon as the legislation authorizing the 
expense money for this trip was dis- 
cussed in the Senate, that body found to 
its surprise, and to the consternation of 
some leaders, that all told some forty- 
five Senators had a hankering to ap- 
proach the Muscle Shoals problem 
from a personal view. This is so 
human. Congress, the Senate particu- 
larly, is in a state of perplexity, border- 
ing upon distraction. As this letter goes 
to print, President Harding will have 
completed the first year of his term, 
and so far as Congress is concerned, 
his program is merely a choked list of 
uncompleted issues and vital legisla- 
tion worked up into a fermented, con- 
troversial stage, and no farther. If it 
pulls through, the sum of Republican 
achievement will be important. If leg- 
islation continues to pile up for the re- 
mainder of the session at the present 
rate, the answer will be worse than 
nothing. 

So I sat in the galleries and listened 
to the earnestness of Chairman Norris 
in his desire to go to Alabama, with 
genuine delight. It would be worth the 
money if all the ninety-six Senators 
could charter an excursioner for Ber- 
muda and study the Easter lilies, for 
the sake of perspective. Then the win- 
dows of this stuffy Senate could be 
thrown open wide, the carpets taken up 
and beaten with an old-fashioned 
broom, and the cuspidors all scrubbed 
out. It’s a mentally and physically 
dusty place. I saw a cockroach in Con- 
gress. These Senators live together in 
a room full of impure air for a greater 
part of the day, and week, than they 


Your Business in Washington 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


abide with their families. They are on 
each other’s nerves. 

Democrat Senator Heflin instead of 
being the reticent, humble novice as 
would befit his newness, is pitching into 
Democrat Senator Carter Glass about the 
Federal Reserve banking law, with as 
much of a slap in the face as words will 
convey. Senator “Jim” Reed has 
turned his spring hate from Secretary 
Hoover to Colonel Harvey, and wants 
him recalled because he appears to this 
arch vituperator as toadying to the 
British. Fine nonsense, it sounds! 

Of course, matters are not as hope- 
less as they sound. Anybody here can 
be a grouch and a pessimist, and find 
material and a field. But the Repub- 
lican administration was so ambitious 
at the outset that it has been enjoying 
a whole year of delightful initiation. 
It has started things, and Congress now 
looks like the family stocking-basket 
with not a stocking darned for a whole 
year. President Harding put the top 
on the other day when he went before 
a joint session held in the House of 
Representatives with another big idea— 
to save the American shipping situa- 
tion by giving it generous government 
subsidies. This adds another contro- 
versial subject, one that has been in 
and out of the history of American 
politics for years. 

The Senate is involved in discussion 
of the arms treaties, and those who 
thought that all Republicans and 
enough Democrats to provide the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote for ratification 
would accept them without question, 
have been sharply mistaken. The 


POLITICIANS are beginning to concede 
that the legislative program cannot be 
completed by June 1. The delay continues 
to be in the Senate. Following is a brief 
summary of the last two weeks: 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, legislation 
authorizing railroads to follow daylight sav- 
ing time where it is in use. 

Senator King, Democrat, continued his agi- 
tation of the Haitian situation by offering a 
resolution for an inquiry into a $14,000,000 
loan to Haiti by the United States. ; 

Senator King, an active legislator as th 
records show, introduced a resolution can- 








































treaties are now being saddled with 
reservations, changed every hour—to 
which the President has turned a deaf 
ear on the whole. So the old issue, 
which in truth has lost partisanship, of 
the balance of power between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in the matter of 
treaty ratification, is reopened. How 
far can the Senate go with reservations 
to treaties, negotiated by the Presi- 
dent for the United States under his 
constitutional right, when these reser- 
vations involve the necessity of their 
acceptance by the other powers con- 
cerned? This is what the dissension 
over the treaties amounts to now in 
the long view, and when you read 
of opposition by Senator Brande- 
gee, by Senator Johnson, Senator 
Borah, Senator Hitchcock, Senator 
France, Senator Pittman, Senator Rob- 
inson, and others, put it down to this 
so far indeterminate sentence upon all 
treaty ratification. On the whole, look 
for ultimate ratification of the disarm- 
ament treaties and Administration suc- 
cess, with a few concessions, even 
though it seems to be a long-drawn out 
process with intermittent sctbacks. 

At this writing, the Yap treaty has 
passed the Senate by a vote of 67 to 22, 
and without reservations. Briefly, this 
is an agreement between the United 
States and Japan securing American 
cable and radio rights on the Island of 
Yap. It is the first of the series of 
treaties to be ratified. Efforts to add 
reservations failed. 

So much for that. I ask you now 
with your perspective glass adjusted to 
step down into my kitchen where there 
is a great deal of serious talk about 
these treaties and the disarmament pro- 
gram which brought them about, for 
the reason that the housemaid’s wid- 
owed sister lost her job down at the 
Navy Yard, along with a lot of others, 
and with her five children was suddenly 
without daily bread. This in itself is a 
homely part of the highbrow story that 
the navy already has begun to cut down 
to meet its new plane of disarmament, 
discharges having gone forth, particu- 
larly among the manual workers. There 
is considerable stew around here about 
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what is to happen to Navy Department 
employees of all grades, and what to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Con- 
gress asks the bald question: “ What 
disposition shall be made of the first 
class at the Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis? ” 

Of course, this is galling to the proud 
first class over there, and seems like 
tremendous indignity. It has been pro- 
posed informally that they be shunted 
into the army, and this would be more 
ignominious to some. The Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the House is mull- 
ing over the matter. The strength of 
ihe future navy is being shuffled in 
Congress, the latest intimation coming 
from Chairman Butler of the above 
committee to the effect that he would 
favor a personnel of 70,000 instead of 
the 80,000 minimum of President Har- 
ding. Secretary Denby goes to 90,000, 
and a $350,000,000 appropriation. The 
committee is considering a $200,000,- 
000 appropriation. The President is 
believed to favor the admission of fewer 
men to the Naval Academy. And as I 
said before, my kitchen’s relatives and 
dependents have been “let go.” Thus 
does the high estate of Presidents, Bal- 
fours and Premiers immediately affect 
ihe home! 

Well, the situation regarding the 
bonus changes every day. But behind 
all the swift changes there is the grim 
attitude of the President communicated 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that he favors a bonus bill of 
some kind, and Chairman Fordney’s nod 
of the head and stamp of the foot when 
he says that there will be bonus legis- 
lation at this session. Whether that leg- 
islation ever passes both houses, and is 
signed by the President, is another mat- 
ter. 

It is remarkable to see the bonus 
proposition take new life every day or 
so, when the stream of reaction reach- 
ing the capital is almost wholly adverse. 
If, as is claimed by its advocates, the 
West and Middle West are for it, peo- 
ple from those sections are not to any 
great extent making themselves heard 
here, and the rest of the country is mak- 
ing its attitude unmistakable—against. 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which first accepted the responsi- 
bility for initiating the legislation, is 
now merely turning over one scheme 
after another which will appease the 
soldier vote and yet save the expendi- 
ture of such a huge sum of money. The 
matter has lost all its frankness; such 
word twisting and policy changing must 
show every ex-soldier in the country 
who can read, that the backbone has 
gone out of the bonus and that it has 
become political expediency. Who 
wants it at such a price? Who wants 
it with long deferred payments over a 
period of years; or with the cash basis 
eliminated; or paid for out of the price 
of every loaf of bread that goes over 
the grocer’s counter; or voted by Con- 


celling grazing fees in the national forest 
reservations, as a measure of help to cattle 
growers. 

Senator Poindexter, Washington, desires 
an amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill under which about $16,- 
000,000 would be appropriated for the com- 
pletion of all authorized reclamation work 
in Middle Western and Western states, as 
an aid to unemployment. 

By Senator Frelinghuysen, bill to transfer 
the Tariff Commission to the Department of 
Commerce, and proposing a new tariff plan 
for American protection. 

Legislation covering the recommendations 
of President Harding regarding subsidies 
for American shipping introduced immedi- 
ately after the President’s message before 
a joint session of Congress. Introduced 
by Senator Jones, chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee. 

By Senator Curtis, bill providing for the 
construction of a building in the District of 
Columbia to commemorate the services of 
patriotic women during the world war. 
$150,000 appropriated with the expectation 
that a similar sum will be forthcoming from 
private sources. 


Passed by the Senate 

Legislation appropriating $5,000,000 for 
loans to farmers for purchase of seed grains 
in areas where crops have been failures. 
Introduced by Senator McCumber. 

Senator Kenyon’s bill, intended to aid the 
unemployment situation by granting the 
President power to have construction of 
public works speeded in slack times and re- 
tarded in prosperous seasons, was returned 
to committee. 

A resolution directing the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the eligibility of 
Senator Smoot and Representative Burton 
for membership on the Allied Debt-Funding 
Commission. 

Sent to the President the bill for regu- 
lating marine insurance in the District of 
Columbia, legislation regarded as a model. 

Yap treaty, one of the seven presented to 
the Senate by President Harding. 


Introduced in the House 

Representative Ryan, Republican, New 
York, in a resolution, calls for the recall 
of Ambassador Harvey because of Col 
Harvey’s speech in London lauding Mr. 
Balfour. 

By Representative Greene, chairman of 
the Merchant Marine Committee, bill pro- 
viding the $32,000,000 ship subsidy recom- 
mended to Congress by President Harding. 

Legislation to require one-half of the 
number of immigrants to the United States 
to take passage in American ships. By 
Representative Cable, of the House Immi- 
gration Committee. 


Considered in the House 
General appropriation bills for Govern 
ment Departments, particularly providing 
moneys for the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, the Interior, and the District of 
Columbia. 


Passed by the House 

Sent to the Senate the regular supply 
bills for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to extend time for payments 
for construction work on reclamation proj- 
ects. 

Bill extending the present restriction of 
immigration for another year, that is, until 
next July. Sixteen Congressmen from New 
York voted against it; total vote, 280 to 36. 


Considered in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee completed 
consideration of all the arms conference 
treaties, which it reported favorably to the 
Senate. 


gress as a glorious thing which the coun- 
try will pay for—when it can get for- 
eign war debts? These are some of the 
propositions. They must make a red- 
blooded fighting man sick. That was 
not the way he went over the top. 

Over and again, politicians have 
hinted and intimated that the country 
cannot afford it, but they don’t stand up 
and tell the soldier so with a straight, 
frank face. The New York senators, 
Wadsworth and Calder, have made 
themselves conspicuous for bravery by 
opposing it. They are usually on the 
quiet side of a controversy. Senator 
Moses, of New Hampshire, a very out- 
spoken Republican who sometimes deals 
in extremes, said the other day that the 
bonus would tend still further “to de- 
stroy the financial equilibrium of the 
nation.” 

President Harding must be having a 
jolly time of it. While he is wondering 
what the agricultural bloc will do next, 
the Republican leader in the House, Mr. 
Mondell, and Chairman Fordney, call 
upon him and want to know what to do 
about the tariff bill which hangs high 
between the House, which is contending 
for “ American valuation” of imports, 
and the Senate, where Senator Smoot 
wants to make the duty basis “ foreign 
valuation ” and leave to the President’s 
discretion the assessment upon the 
American valuation in special cases. 

Then comes somebody from the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the House 
with the situation there over the rail- 
road problem. Again before Congress 
are amendments to the Transportation 
Act which harassed the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. A great many railroad 
experts appear to believe that the pres- 
ent law takes away states’ rights, in the 
matter of control over rates. This, like 
the rest of the whole legislative pro- 
gram, is a matter of controversy that 
has lasted for years. 

While the President glances at this 
wriggling problem under his nose, he 
can hear the grumbling in the Senate 
over two of his recommendations for 
members of the new foreign debt-re- 
funding commission, Senator Smoot and 
Representative Burton. He can then rest 
his mind with thoughts of American 
participation in the economic confer- 
ence at Genoa this spring, and whether 
that would involve him in the League 
of Nations, or whether he will be de- 
spised among men if he does not see to 
it that the United States does take part. 
Then he can sit up nights and work out 
this ship subsidy policy which he has 
presented to Congress, watch the result- 
ing legislation start upon its contro- 
versial way in both houses, and try to 
figure out where the $32,000,000 is com- 
ing from with which to pay for it. He 
wants the Treasury to devote 10 per 
cent. of custom receipts for the purpose. 

The President has not been before 
Congress with a subject which sounded 

(Continued on page 16) 
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newspaper services, Miss de 

Montalvo, undertook on her own 
initiative to approach leaders in the 
various delegations to the Conference in 
Washington and ask of each one the 
simple question: “ What do you think 
about women? ” 

The various thoughts about women 
which were thus gathered are herewith 
set down without comment in the con- 
viction that they will speak loudly for 
themselves. . 


\ CORRESPONDENT of one of the 


Lord Riddell, of the British Delegation. 


a | WAS not surprised,” said Lord 
Riddell, “to find American 
women taking an interest in public af- 
fairs. Women have taken an interest 
in public affairs in Great Britain for 
many years, and Great Britain in this 
respect is really somewhat in advance 
of the United States. It is a common 
mistake to imagine that women’s inter- 
est in these matters in England began 
with the granting of suffrage. As far 
back as 1870 they were members of 
school boards, and they took a leading 
part in the campaigning in Parliamen- 
tary elections more than a hundred 
years ago. In fact, there is a hoary 
joke nearly a hundred years old which 
pictures an ardent lady canvasser for 
votes buying them with kisses—a bit of 
practical political efficiency which now 
unhappily has died out; at least, I for 
one have never encountered zeal of just 
this sort. 

“Women in my country have 
achieved great distinction in the field of 
scientific investigation. Our women 





dentists are exceptionally good; women 
are taking a great part in hospital work 
of every sort, from the executive and 
administrative end to the nursing and 
medical; we have many women 
almoners—what I believe you call 
social workers here—and, lately, wom- 
en police. 

“To my way of thinking English 
women dress more suitably than women 
in the majority of other countries. This, 
of course, is a part of the country life, 
where gardening, horseback riding, 
boating, tennis, golf, hunting and other 
sports are enjoyed as I think they are 
enjoyed nowhere else in the world. 
Then during the war women adopted 
breeches and tunic for all sorts of 
activities incident to their war work.” 

“What is your opinion of the British 
divorce law, which is felt in this coun- 
try to be so unfair to women? ” Lord 
Riddell was asked. 

“The discrimination against women 
in the divorce law,” said Lord Riddell, 
“seems to me perfectly just. Our 
divorce law requires, before a wife can 
obtain a decree of divorce from her 
husband, that he shall be proven re- 
peatedly unfaithful to her; that she 
shall be able to show that she has 
begged him in the face of his unfaith- 
fulness to return to her and maintain 
the home; and that he has refused to 
comply with her request. It is neces- 
sary, coupled with these other indica- 
tions of wrongdoing, that an act of 
physical cruelty of the husband against 
the wife shall be testified to by an eye- 
witness. 

“ Of course, this law is not as favor- 
able to women as it is to men, but in the 
nature of the case I do not see why it 
should be. Adultery is a much more 
serious matter to a woman than it is to 
a man, and because a man may so much 
more naturally and easily be guilty of 
the offense, it seems to me that he 
should be punished more lightly for it 
than the woman. 

“Women themselves are strongly 
opposed to any relaxation of the 
divorce laws, from all sorts of religious 
and social points of view. They not 
only are indisposed toward any altering 
of the law, but they are averse even to 
opening up the question, because it 
might lead to changes and destroy what 
they believe is the sanctity of the home, 
which rests upon the integrity of the 
women so much more than of the man. 

“In other ways women’s equal rights 
are guarded in England.” 


Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Ambassador 
at Washington and Delegate to the 
Convention. 

T was whispered in Washington 

when the Japanese delegation first 
reached the United States that they 
found it almost impossible to recover 
from the shock of seeing women in 
short dresses. In fact, their astonish- 
ment was plainly, if politely, revealed 





every time they went out upon the 
streets. It is explained in a remark 
made by one of them who said that 
Japanese women would consider it just 
as immodest to eliminate clothing from 
the knees up as from the knees down. 

All effort at inducing any member 
of the delegation to discuss American 
women’s clothes for publication was 
futile, however. A brief interview ob- 
tained with the Baron Shidehara was 
confined to the more abstract phases of 
feminine life in Japan. 

“In Japan,” said the Baron, “the 
woman is queen of the home. She also 
is the doctor in the home, for she ad- 
ministers medicine. Women take part 
also in art and music. We even have 
business women. Ten or fifteen years 
ago there were none. Now women are 
government clerks. In Tokio more 
than sixty young women have their own 
offices. 

“Woman in my country is not dis- 
criminated against by law. She can be 
the guardian of her children. She can 
own property independently. I am not 
familiar with the divorce law, but I 
feel it is even more favorable to women 


than the law of England.” 


Aristide Briand, Prime Minister of 
France and Delegate to the Conven- 
tion. 


64". HE first thing I think about the 

American women,” said Aristide 
Briand, gazing straight into the eyes of 
his questioner, “ is that they are beauti- 
ful. More than that—they are all beau- 
tiful. I do not know the mystery of 
how they contrive to make it unani- 
mous, but I am delighted and dazzled 
to find that it is so. I have met pretty 
and charming and clever American 
women before, in Paris as well as 
here, and that makes me an admirer of 
your women. What makes me a femi- 
nist, however—and I am a great femi- 
nist—is my intense interest in and sym- 
pathy for the mass of working women 
who earn their livings in your factories, 
your offices, your professions, your 
shops and your government depart- 
ments. If I had only had the time I 
would have devoted myself to taking a 
trip solely for the purpose of looking 
into the situation of the women 
throughout your country with the idea 
of taking with me to France, not only 
information, but possibly suggestions 
for ourselves.” 


Baron de Cartier Marchienne, Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States and 
Delegate to the Convention. 


HE Baron refused to be interviewed 
on the subject and sent the follow- 
ing message by telephone: 

‘“* The Belgian Delegation has come to 
Washington to deal with international 
affairs and, therefore, has no interest 
in the problems of women.” 

Answers from other delegates will 
appear in a later issue. 
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She “Bosses” City Elections 


they do big things in a big way, 

especially for women citizens, 
Mrs. Blanche Funk Miller is giving the 
city of Tacoma an illuminating lesson 
in oflice-holding for efficiency only. As 
Tacoma’s first woman city clerk and, 
indeed, the first woman ever to hold 
important office in that city, she has 


O: on the far western coast, where 





Mrs. Blanche Funk Miller 
City Clerk of Tacoma 


prodded and poked the somnolent de- 
partment of the city clerk into an un- 
heard-of liveliness and made it a real 
power in raising the general level of 
municipal citizenship. 

Mrs. Miller is a born organizer of 
movements that aim to serve the public 
good. The niece of Dr. I. K. Funk, of 
Standard Dictionary fame, who, with 
her father, always championed such 
causes as equal suffrage in the heyday 
of its unpopularity, Blanche Funk early 
learned the lesson of welding her politi- 
cal idealism into a practicable crusad- 
ing weapon. She studied law in the 
University of Washington, from which 
she graduated as the only woman mem- 
ber of her class. Armed with her de- 
gree, she became a practising attorney 
in Seattle. Her spare time was spent 
working among the local and state 
women’s clubs and in founding two vig- 
orous business women’s clubs, one in 
Bellingham and one in Seattle. 

Upon settling in Tacoma after her 
marriage, she was struck by the immi- 
grant voter’s need of help in fitting him- 
self for citizenship, and threw herself 
heart and soul into the new American- 
ization movement. She visited the court- 
house and the federal building and 
spent days helping bewildered foreign- 
born candidates wrestle with the prob- 
lems that led to naturalization. At the 
city’s night high school she organized a 
class in civic government to coach them 
for the final citizenship examinations 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her 
pupils appear one by one before the 
federal examiner and pass their exam- 





By Zoe Hartman 


inations like veterans. In this work 
she posted up Americanization notices 
in shops and factories and secured the 
backing of commercial bodies and 
women’s clubs. 

When she was called upon to manage 
the woman’s committee in the campaign 
to oust a powerful political machine 
from office at the City Hall, she lined 
up one of the strongest battalions of 
feminine votes ever mustered in a mu- 
nicipal election. After a hard-fought 
battle in which the women held the bal- 
ance of power, the present mayor and 
his supporters were swept triumphantly 
into office; and the women, not unmind- 
ful of their strategic position, at once 
asked representation for their sex at the 
City Hall. Mrs. Miller was accordingly 
appointed city clerk by the commission- 
ers—Tacoma has a commission form of 
government—a position which makes 
her secretary of the council and ex- 
officio “boss” of all registrations and 
elections. Besides, it automatically 
carries with it the secretaryship of the 
firemen’s relief and pension fund and 
the policemen’s relief and pension fund, 
with whose boards she meets monthly. 

Shortly after she took up her new 
duties, the prosy old clerk’s office began 
to thrill with new life. A large number 
of business men licensed by the city, 


such as druggists, pure food dealers, 
movie and theatrical managers, ped- 
dlers, hotel keepers and pawn brokers, 
who were behind in their fees, suddenly 
became the objects of solicitous but 
polite attention from the city clerk’s 
office; and soon the delinquent fees 
began to pour into the treasury. Dur- 
ing the first nine months Mrs. Miller 
was in office she turned over to the city 
more revenue than the previous admin- 
istrations had been able to collect in a 
year. This was done with a general re- 
duction of routine expenses amounting 
to about ten per cent, notwithstanding 
the abnormally high prices of printing, 
stationery and the like, as well as an 
increasing revenue, which was handled 
without an increase in the office force. 
She also saved the city expense by con- 
ducting one or two special elections 
without the aid of a special election 
clerk and by means of a return post- 
card system of securing polling places 
and election officials. 

Mrs. Miller aims to make every regis- 
tration and election a kind of training 
class in citizenship, especially for 
women. In hope of working up a heavy 
registration early in 1920, she opened 
special registration headquarters in the 
federal building and had handbills 

(Continued on page 17) 


A Human Repair Shop 





ERE is a strange thing—a prison 
H minus cells, bars and enclosing 

barriers. And this cheerful look- 
ing group of gardeners is in it. The 
institution is the Kansas state farm 
for women, for which the club women 
of Kansas secured an appropriation in 
1917, and its success has been so 
marked that more than twenty other 
states where the ordinary penitentiary 
régime has failed have sought to find 
its secret. The name of that secret is 
Julia B. Perry, whose motherly person- 


ality and deep faith in human nature 
combined with a sound social training 
have made her an exceptional superin- 
tendent. Her “treatment” includes 
fresh air, sunshine, regular work, the 
honor system, domestic science and 
business courses. Many of the women 
have returned to self-respecting lives in 
homes of their own, and Mrs. Perry has 
placed others in business positions. In 
four years only two women have gone 
back because of broken paroles. 
Rose HENDERSON. 
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A Postscript to Victory 


OR some two years cases attacking the validity of the 
F Woman Suffrage Amendment have been pending in the 

courts. These cases have given suffragists no anxiety. 
They have felt as Socrates is alleged to have done when 
Xantippe in a fit of temper struck him. If it gratified her 
and didn’t hurt him, why shouldn’t she do it? he is alleged 
to have said. All parties concerned will doubtless feel a 
little better satisfied since the universal American ceremony 
of testing the validity of all laws in the courts has been per- 
formed with reference to the Suffrage Amendment. 

It will be remembered that Charles S. Fairchild attempted 
to forestall the issuance of the proclamation announcing the 
ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment by bringing an 
injunction against the Secretary of State in July, 1920. It 
will be further remembered that the Supreme Court declared 
such action premature, as the necessary thirty-six states had 
not yet ratified the amendment. The procedure was revamped 
and became an attempt to withdraw the proclamation. This 
case, together with another brought from Maryland attack- 
ing the validity of the amendment, was heard by the Supreme 
Court on January 23 and 24. Oscar Leser, who often appeared 
at hearings for the Antis, sought to prevent two women from 
registering in Baltimore on October 12, 1920, in order to 
create grounds for attacking the amendment. 

The case first went before the Court of Common Pleas 
of Baltimore where Leser et al. lost and then appealed to the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, which handed down its opin- 
ion June 28, 1920, sustaining the decision of the lower court. 
Thomas F. Cadwalader, George Arnold Frick, William L. 
Marbury and Everett P. Wheeler appeared for the Antis; 
Attorney General Alexander Armstrong for the State of 
Maryland, with Roger Howell, George Moore Brady and 
Jacob M. Moses for the Maryland Suffrage Association. The 
decision was elaborate and covered more than an entire news- 
paper page. 

Despite these two rebuffs the case was appealed to the 
Federal Supreme Court. William L. Marbury, familiar Anti 
representative, was chief counsel for the Anti-Suffragists. 
Solicitor General James M. Beck appeared for the Govern- 
ment and George M. Brady of Baltimore represented the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Anti counsel contended that the constitution of Mary- 
land limited suffrage to men; that the legislature of Mary- 
land had refused to ratify the Woman Suffrage Amendment. 
and since additions to the electorate cannot be made without 
the consent of the state, the amendment was not operative 
there; that the states of Tennessee and West Virginia had rati- 
fied in violation of their legislative procedure as prescribed 
by their respective constitutions, and their resolutions on file 
in Washington were consequently inoperative. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court was 
unanimous and handed down by Judge Brandeis. The opin- 
ion of the court disposed of the contention that a Federal 
amendment relating to additions to the electorate cannot be 
made without the consent of the state by reference to the 
Fifteenth Amendment, declaring that “one cannot be valid 
and the other invalid,” and pointed out that the validity of the 
Fifteenth Amendment had been recognized for half a century. 
It disposed of the contention that certain states had provi- 
sions in their state constitutions which prohibited the legis- 
latures from ratifying by the declaration that the state legis- 
latures derived their power in such matters from the Federal 
Constitution, which “transcends any limitations sought to 
be imposed by the people of a state.” 

It disposed of the contention concerning the inability of 
Tennessee and West Virginia to ratify without violating their 


constitutions in two ways: first, it is “immaterial” as to 


what might be the conditions of the ratification of those two 
states, since Connecticut and Vermont afterward ratified. Sec- 
ond, as Tennessee and West Virginia had officially notified the 
Secretary of State that they had ratified, their action was 
binding upon the Secretary, and upon being certified by iat 
official had become conclusive upon the courts. 

The Fairchild case was dismissed because, as Judge Br.in- 
deis stated, he had no standing which warranted him in bri:g- 
ing such a suit. 

Thus endeth the long and eventful story of Woman § :f- 
frage in the United States. CarRRIE CHAPMAN Cat? 


The Public and the Ten Hour Day 


HE public has a direct interest in the recent ruling 
which practically establishes a ten-hour day for rail- 
road workers, in place of the eight-hour day. 

The railroads have had to pay their employees for over- 
time if they were made to work more than eight hours a diy. 
The object and the effect of that rule was to encourage the 
railroads to keep the day’s work within the eight-hour limit. 
Under the new rule, while eight hours will still be a day’s 
work in theory, payment for overtime will not begin until 
after ten hours of work. The effect of this rule, of course, 
will be to encourage the railroads to work their men ten 
hours instead of eight. 

The concern of the public in this matter is clear. An 
engineer or conductor who is tired and sleepy is much more 
likely to mistake signals and wreck a train. The same 
greater liability to make mistakes when weary extends to 
brakemen and all the other workers on whom the safety of 
the traveling public depends. The protest against the new 
ruling should be emphatic and widespread.—A. S. B. 


Our August Senate 
Prat HARDING said the other day—rather wist- 


fully—that the past year had given him a slightly 

different conception of the Senate. We wish we had 
one: it looks to us very much like the Senate of two years 
ago, in which Mr. Harding sat as senator—a Senate that shows 
signs of operating in the same way and on much the same 
motives as that which refused the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. 
Wilson went abroad to negotiate that treaty, and the Republi- 
cans killed it; Mr. Hughes, with Mr. Harding’s sanction, 
negotiated the present treaties—and the Democrats haven’t 
yet made up their minds whether or not to block them. 

Then there are the ever-vociferous Irreconcilables—bound 
and determined that the United States shall remain as aloof 
and separate as a South Sea Island. This in spite of the 
differences between to-day and the days in which the isola- 
tion policy originated; despite the world’s obvious needs 
and our own; despite the widespread sentiment on the part 
of the people for cooperation with the rest of the world. 

Even if the Democrats do not take their opportunity for 
revenge, the situation is extremely serious, and every occur- 
rence of this kind must reduce the influence and the standing 
of the United States in the world. We can hardly expect the 
other nations to keep on coming to conferences with us— 
spending precious time, money and energy—only to have our 
august Senate make all their doings mummery. 

How did we get this way? For, after all, this Senate 
censoring didn’t begin two years ago. To be sure, the Con- 
stitution gives to the Chief Executive power to make treaties 
“ only by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ” and 
“ provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” But 
that does at least seem to imply, under common sense, that 
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the President is the m ~ important of the two in treaty- 
making, whereas the present proceedings reverse the process. 
It is extremely unlikely that those who wrote the Constitution 
contemplated any such word-shredding, sentence-twisting, 
petty-minded scanning of treaty texts as to-day’s Senate al- 
lows itself. Certainly nothing of this sort happened in all 
the early years—up, perhaps, until Secretary Hay’s time. 
Since then there has been a crescendo, and at the present rate 
it won’t take very long to get that much-talked-of isolation— 
we'll have it willy-nilly. Already our foreign relationships 
are difficult and embarrassing beyond expression—a little 
more and they will become impossible. 

If your senator is under suspicion of intending to make 
a bad matter worse, let him hear from you. 


The Right Kind of July 4 
IN ‘Gener four months until the Fourth of July, but the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs is already hard 

at work to celebrate it as “Citizenship Day,” with a 
meaning and a value even greater than their efforts gave to 
it last year. Their conception is that “ America’s greatest 
anniversary ” shall be a day of consecration to the finest 
American ideals for all classes of Americans—the native-born 
and the newcomers. A program is suggested that includes 
a great processional and an outdoor meeting at which the 
guests of honor shall be all young men coming of age dur- 
ing the year, all newly registered women and all foreign- 
born citizens, and which shall climax if possible in the be- 
stowal of citizenship papers on the foreign-born new citizens 
on that day. In the programs which will soon be ready, 
suggestions for state songs and pledges and all sorts of prac- 
tical details will be available. Mrs. Pennybacker, Chairman 
of the Department of American Citizenship, recently sent an 
outline of this plan to President Harding, and he has replied 
in a letter in which he says: 

“T am very pleasantly impressed with your program of celebrat 
ing the nation’s natal day in the dignified, impressive and inspiring 
fashion which you suggest. It is particularly interesting 
to me to know that last summer so many as three hundred clubs 
held community celebrations of this kind, and still more gratifying 
to learn that you hope for similar observances by several thousand 
communities at the next Fourth of July. I cannot but feel that 
the cause of civic betterment and of larger and truer apprecia- 
tion of citizenship obligations would be splendidly served by the 
general adoption of your proposal.” 

That is what the Federation wants—a general observance. 
““We are anxious that this shall be the biggest day in the 
year,” writes Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
the new chairman of the Division of Citizenship Training. 
“and that every club in the United States shall observe it.” 


Let’s Start a “ Race in Economy ” 


N the February 25 number of the bulletin issued by the 
National Council for Reduction of Armaments a fifty 
per cent reduction in the appropriations for Army and 

Navy is reeommended—from $790,000,000 to $400,000,000. 
In contrast with this demand for drastic economy, which un- 
doubtedly the great mass of public opinion supports, the 
Army staff is calling for the maintenance of its present force 
of 150,000 men, and Secretary Denby wants a cut of not 
more than 10,000 men in the Navy personnel. Now, while 
the Army and Navy appropriation bills are both under dis- 
cussion, is a good time for citizens to make known their 
hope and belief that the Armament Conference meant some- 
thing. Among reasons for considering a fifty per cent cut 
not too much to ask, the bulletin points out that if the 
treaties are ratified we can return to a peace basis, because 
the only war that menaced—war between the United States 
and Japan—will have become almost impossible during the 
period of the naval holiday. Another point is that the 
5-5-3 ratio is a maximum and not a minimum, and that there 
is no reason why the nations should not now start a “ race 
in economy.” Why shouldn’t America lead? 


Why “ Deficiencies ”? 


ILL the budget system do away with the frequency 
of deficiency bills? 

When the budget was adopted by Congress it was 
expected that the needs of the federal government would 
we adequately cared for in the budget presented by the 
president, and that the practise of Congress of making ap- 
propriations far below what a department was going to 
spend, with the certainty that large additional appropria- 
tions would be called for would cease. 

But the present fiscal year has already seen two large 
deficiency bills put up to Congress—one for about fifty 
million already passed and a second passed by the House. 

It will be easy to keep budget appropriations down and 
to claim economy if Congress can always be counted on 
to foot extra bills. The country is interested today in de- 
crease of taxes and it will watch for deficiency appropria- 


tions.—G. F. B. 


A Woman in the House of Lords 
‘Ts most exciting international woman news of the fort- 


night is the admission of a woman to the British House 

of Lords. The woman is Lady Rhondda, daughter of 
the late Viscount Rhondda, war-time Food Controller, who 
died without a male heir. At his death, his daughter, who 
is the wife of Sir Humphrey Mackworth. was created a 
peeress in her own right. Her title was clear. And not long 
ago there came into being in England a law called formid- 
ably the Sex Disqualification Removal Act, which means just 
what it says. So when Lady Rhondda petitioned to sit in 
the House of Lords the Committee on Privileges hadn’t a 
valid objection to offer. 

Lady Rhondda is a “big business” woman, owning a 
large share of the fuel supply of Great Britain in the form 
of Welsh coal mines—her father’s property which she shared 
in managing during his life-time. She is a student of women 
in industry and an advocate of trade unions for women 
workers; she has been president of the Women’s Industrial 
League, and later Chief Controller of Women’s Recruiting 
for the Army. 

It seems now that all the rest of the peeresses in their own 
right—twenty-four of them—may become eligible to seats in 
the House of Lords along with this pioneer. But perhaps the 
most interesting reflection is that this seating of a peeress 
is just the restoration of an early right. Those who know 
their Middle Ages say that in the days of the Normans and 
early Plantagenets there was no question about peeresses 
taking their places among the lords: and abbesses. too. 

We have no ancient senatorial right for women to revive 
here, nor any need of one, but we should do well to follow 
the recent British speed in placing women in the governing 
body. Lady Rhondda is the fourth women in the British 
Parliament. We have had two women in Congress.—V. R. 





In Memory of Katrina Trask 
R ‘ter te a service was held, at the Church of the 


Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, in memory of Katrina Trask 

(Mrs. George Foster Peabody), whose death was re- 
corded in the Citizen of January 14. And in the summing 
up of her work there was stressed the incomparable service 
that is rendered the world by sheer beauty of spirit. In 
Mrs. Peabody spiritual beauty was combined with a rare 
mental endowment and a fine gift of poetic expression. Her 
poems have touched to nobler issues thousands whom she 
did not know; but in the tributes paid to her, the deepest 
note was the great influence of a spiritual and idealistic per- 
sonality on the many whom she knew closely or to whom 
she offered ihe hospitality of “ Yaddo.” Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley said in his memorial address: “No one ever left her 
presence without feeling refreshed in spirit and with a wish 
to go on to higher things.” 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





Not Too Fast 


By GeorcE MappEN MarTIN 
POINT of developing weakness 
A with the enfranchised American 
woman in general, is her easy re- 
liance on the goodness of her intentions. 
This, and her prevailing supposition 
that her citizen service to be beneficent 

must be positive; never negative. 

The diatribes of Thomas Carlyle ad- 
dressed in his time to the masculine 
citizen, are apt today: 

“ The notion that a man’s liberty con- 
sists in giving his vote at election-hust- 
ings and saying, ‘ Behold, now I too 





have my twenty-thousandth part of a 
Talker in our National Palaver; will 
not all the gods be good to me? ’"—is 
one of the pleasantest! ” 

Why need we enfranchised women 
rush so to affirm? To enact? To estab- 
lish? To sanction? One thing we have 
an abundance of, since the franchise 
has come to stay, and this commodity is 
time. 

Don’t let us rush, through any sense 
upon us of the obligation to do some- 
thing, into putting new laws upon the 
statute books. There are those of our 
more thoughtful men in this country 
who argue that our affairs suffer 
lamentably now through a madness of 
overlegislation. 

At least let us women look for our- 
selves into this claim of these thought- 
ful men. Let us be assured that the 
American jurist is wrong who says that 
we now have an unenforced law some- 
where, if we take the time to look for 
it, bearing upon well-nigh every ques- 
tion of modern life. According to this 
jurist, respect for the laws that we have, 
and a demand for their enforcement, is 
our need. Says this same jurist in 
speaking of woman’s franchise, and the 
use she will make of it: 

“Inaction, in the sense of negation, 
is the one thing that women as citizens 
will decry in themselves. If they but 
knew it, a negative force in popular 
government is more often than not, a 
constructive force.” 


io CitweNn again wishes to express its 
appreciation of the help of its Con- 
tributing Editors who so generously give 
of their time, their work, and their ideas. 
This is a splendid list of women, leaders in 
their various lines, and the Crrwen is very 
proud of them. Here are their names: 
From the colleges—Mary Roserts Cootmce, 
Mills College; Dx. June Downey, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; Dean GILDERSLEEVE, 
of Barnard; Dr. Grace RaymMonp HeEsarp, 
University of Wyomiag; Dr. M. Carey 
Tuomas, President of Bryn Mawr; Saran 
WampaueGH, of Wellesley; with Dr. Caro- 
LINE Spurceon Of London as an English 
recruit. 

From the writing field: Ame.ia JOSEPHINE 
Burr, DororHy CANFIELD, CoRNELIA JAMES 
Cannon, Mary Vina Ciark, Etuet Wartts- 
Mumrorp Grant, Beatrice Forses-Rosert- 
son Hate, George Mappen Martin, Etuis 
MerepiruH, RutwH Comrort MrrcuHe.r, Eve- 
tyn Cameron McDowe.tit, ANNE O Hacan, 
Mary Gray Pecx, RutnH Sawyer, Mavupe 
Raprorp Warren, MarcaretT WmpeMer, 
MarcuerireE Witkinson, Honore WILIsIE, 
with Mrs. Pernick-Lawrence and Ina A. 
R. Wrur as English guests; while Katu- 
ARINE Hoititanp Brown, THEoposIa Garri- 
son, Atice Duer Mitter and Miaiam Finn 
Scorr are consenting editors who have not 
yet contributed, 

Women in political and civic organizations : 
Mrs. JosepH Bowen, President Chicago 
Women’s City Club; Mrs. Kettoce Fanr- 
BANK, Former Member Executive Committee 
National Democratic Committee; Mary 
Garrett Hay, Chairman New York City 
League of Women Voters; Frorence KEtxEy, 
Secretary National Consumers League; Har- 
riET Burton Lawtiaw, of the Woman’s Pro- 
League Council; Lucia Ames Mean, active 
in the Peace Movement; H1rpa Merriam of 
the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations; Mary McDowet., Chairman 
Committee of Women in Industry, National 
League of Women Voters; Mrs. Joun O. 
Mier, President Pennsylvania State 
League; Emty Norpsrrom, a well-known 
suffrage leader; Mrs. Hersert E. Orren- 
HEIMER, Chairman Civic and Communal 
Affairs, Council of Jewish Women; Mavp 
Woop Park, President of the National 
League of Women Voters; Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennysacker, Chairman Department 
of American Citizenship, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Ftorence 
Guertin Torrie, of the Woman’s Pro- 
League Council; Harrrwet Taytor Upton, 
Vice Chairman National Executive Com- 
mittee Republican Party; Mrs. Frank 
Vanveriip, Chairman of the New York 
State League of Women Voters; Mrs. 
Tuomas G. Wryter, President General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; while Dr. 
Kate Water Barrett, National President 
Florence Crittenton Homes; Dr. KATHERINE 
B. Davis, General Secretary Bureau of 
Sociey Hygiene, N. Y. C., Mrs. Puri N. 
Moore, National Council of Women, have 
promised to contribute. So too have Mrs. 
Mrnnrwe Mappern Fiske and CnHari 
WirtraMs. 

Our Contributing Editors are free to 
choose their own themes and say what they 
like. If at any time one of them sees 
something in the department she would like 
to answer, let her please do it without 
further invitation. 





The newspapers thus report an Eng- 
lish member of Parliament on his re- 
turn from the United States: 

“In working out legislative and ad- 


ministrative principles which we hold 
in common, the United States has, in 
my view, not preserved as much of the 
freedom as we ourselves have retained. 
The tendency toward grandmotherly 
legislation is very strong in many 
states, and there is a narrow and re- 
pressive spirit at work which it is im 
possible to ignore. On the whole, I had 
the feeling that there is more personal 
freedom in the Old World than in the 
New, and that liberty and dignity of the 
individual mean rather more to us than 
to our cousins.” 

The idea alike with the American 
jurist and the British M. P. would ap- 
pear to be that the country is governed 
best that is governed least. 

The jurist already quoted is afraid 
of us women, afraid of our zeal, afraid 
that with the best of intentions we are 
like to overdo; not under-do. He fears 
that we already place too much faith 
in the power of legislation to work a 
cure-all; and too little in the necessity 
of the personal conscience to see to the 
individual performance. He argues 
that every unenforced law on the 
already overladen statute books, weak- 
ens the whole; undermines the funda- 
mentals of government. 

Carlyle set forth also in his day, in 
his famous jeremiad called “ Morri- 
son’s Pill,” the fallacy, stressed by our 
jurist, of the popular idea that the ma- 
ladies of society are to be cured by 
acts of legislation, even as the maladies 
of the body are to be laid by a cure-all 
remedy. Says Carlyle: 

“¢ What is to be done, what would 
you have us do?’ asks many a one, 
with a tone of impatience, almost of 
reproach. 

“It seems to be taken for granted, 
by those interrogative philosophers, that 
there is some ‘thing,’ or handful of 
‘things,’ which can be done; some Act 
of Parliament, ‘ remedial measure,’ and 
the like, which could be passed, where- 
by the social malady were fairly 
fronted, conquered, put an end to; so 
that, with your remedial measure in 
your pocket, you could then go on tri- 
umphant, and be troubled no farther. 
. . . Brother, I am sorry, I have 
got no Morrison’s Pill for curing the 
maladies of Society. . . . 

“If thou ask again therefore, on the 
Morrison’s Pill hypothesis, ‘ What is to 
be done? ’ allow me to reply: By thee, 
for the present, almost nothing. Thou 
there, the thing for thee to do, if pos- 
sible, is to cease to be a hollow sound- 
ing-shell of hearsays, egoisms, purblind 
dilettantisms; and become, were it on 
the infinitely small scale, a faithful dis- 
cerning soul. Then shall we 
discern not one thing, but in clearer or 
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dimmer sequence, a whole endless host 
of things that can be done. Do the 
first of these; do it; the second will 
already have become clearer; doabler; 
the second, third, and three-thousandth 
will then have begun to be possible 
for us. Not any universal Morrison’s 
Pill shall we then, either as swallow- 
ers or as venders, ask after at all; but 
a far different sort of remedies: 
Quacks shall have no more dominion 
over us, but true Heroes and Healers! 
“ Nay, I will even mention to you 
an infallible sifting-process whereby 
he that hath ability will be sifted out 
to rule among us, and that same blessed 
aristocracy of Talent be verily . : 
vouchsafed us by and by; an_infal- 
lible sifting process. It is, O 
friend, that all of us, that many of us, 
should acquire the true eye for talent. 
The true eye for talent pre- 
supposes the true reverence for it— 
O Heavens—pre-supposes so many 


things! ” 


Men vs. Women Teachers 


By June E. Downey 

‘HERE is a widespread opinion 
that in comparison with her suc- 
cesses in other fields, the achieve- 
ment of woman in university teaching 
has been somewhat restricted. Some in- 
teresting statistical information bearing 
on this opinion was published recently 
in the preliminary report of a commit- 
tee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors appointed to investi- 
gate the Status of Women in College 
and University Faculties. The commit- 
tee was under the able chairmanship of 
Professor A. Caswell Ellis of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This report is largely 
a matter of tabulation of data available 
up to 1921. The committee promises a 
later report dealing with interpretation 

of the statistical material. 

The tabulated facts are instructive. 
Three divisions of American colleges 
and universities were recognized for the 
purposes of the investigation: Colleges 
and universities for men only; those for 
women only, and coeducational institu- 
tions, 

In the men’s colleges women hold 
only two professorships of any rank or 
about one-tenth of one per cent; in the 
women’s colleges men hold 45 per cent 
of the total number of professorships. 
In the coeducational institutions women 
hold only 4 per cent of the full profes- 
sorships and only 7.9 per cent of all 
professorships. Of the 104 coeduca- 
tional institutions studied, 26 per cent 
have no women of professorial rank in 
the College of Arts; 47 per cent have 
no women holding a professorship of 
the first rank in the academic faculty; 
25 per cent do not have even a dean of 
women. 

A few comments on each of the three 
situations are made by the committee. 

That the possibility of women teach- 


ing in colleges for men has rarely sug: 
gested itself to the authorities of these 
schools is evidenced by the replies to 
the committee’s questionnaire. To quote 
the committee: “It may well be asked 
seriously whether our colleges for men 
are not blindly following a medieval 
tradition to the detriment of the stu- 
dents in excluding women entirely from 
their faculties.” Growing interest in 
this aspect of the educational situation 
is, however, evident in certain quarters. 

In coeducational institutions the out- 
standing fact is the tremendous discrep- 
ancy between the relative proportion of 
women students and women faculty 
members. One large Middle Western 
coeducational state university reports 
seven per cent of the faculty women 
and 34 per cent of the student body 
women. Another with a large enroll- 
ment of women students had no women 
on the faculty except in public health 
nursing. 

The question of salary as well as of 
academic position was considered by 
the committee, with recognition of the 
fact that it is by no means easy to in- 
terpret the report “equal pay for equal 
work.” 

Answers to the committee’s question- 
naire indicate that in 73 per cent of the 
eleven women’s colleges and in 53 per 
cent of the fifty-five coeducational col- 
leges women receive equal pay for 
equal work. When a difference in pay is 
admitted, “the difference stated ranges 
from 10 per cent to 50 per cent, aver- 
aging 18 per cent.” In many institu- 
tions in which rank, and not sex, regu- 
lates the salary, there is evidence that 





promotion of women is much slower 
even when they do as good work as men. 
To quote the committee: “Such evi- 
dence as we have seems to indicate a 
considerable degree of discrimination 
in many, even, of the institutions that 
report equal pay for equal work. 

Very interesting is the discussion of 
the reasons offered for paying women 
less than men for the same work. One 
male professor ventures the private 
opinion that it is “ because women as 
a class will not fight back quite as much 
as men.” 

The official reasons advanced were 
three: The social need of holding men 
in college teaching; the necessity for 
the support of a family on the part of 


the men; the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

the committee’s comments follow: 
“If it be a social need that men should 
teach in college faculties, then it would 
seem that society should foot the bill 
and distribute the burden evenly instead 
of,in effect, taking it out of the budget 
of the college faculty women. Likewise, 
with regard to the second assigned rea- 
son, it seems unjust to ask these faculty 
women, in effect, to support so largely 
out of their justly earned salaries the 
wives and children of their male col- 
leagues.” 

In the matter of supply and demand 
“we would call attention to the fact 
that the demand in this case comes or 
fails to come mainly from the very 
ones who cite the lack of it as their 
reason for not giving faculty women 
even-handed justice in the matter of 
rank and salary.” 

Within a very recent period there has 
been an increased recognition of women 
on university faculties. Five causes are 
cited as responsible for the new social 
attitude: The war emergency; the with- 
drawal of men from universities to 
more remunerative work outside of 
them; the development of departments 
of education, music, home economics 
and public health, and the influence of 
the summer schools; a general awaken- 
ing during the war to the possibilities 
and rights of women; “the success of 
the woman suffrage movement, which 
seems to have put the ‘fear of God’ 
into the hearts of not a few ever-watch- 
ful university executives.” 

In concluding its report the commit- 
tee raises the crucial question, “ Are 
women capable of performing the serv- 
ices of university professors of the 
highest order? If they have failed and 
will fail here, then they have no right 
to expect and should not receive hon- 
ors or salaries equal to those of men.” 

This question the committee promises 
to answer from its study of a question- 
naire sent out to the dean and to one 
man and one woman professor in each 
of the institutions represented in the 
American Association of University 
Professors. The questionnaire was 
planned in the hope of getting not only 
an expression of opinion, but also a 
revelation of the bias or mental slant 
of the individual expressing it. The 
conclusions drawn by the committee 
from its study of the returns to its ques- 
tionnaire will be awaited with lively 
interest. 


RIENDS of Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers 

will be shocked to learn of her sudden 
death on March 8 at her home in New York 
City. Mrs. Rogers, wife of Judge Rogers, 
was treasurer of The National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, from Novem- 
ber, 1914 until her death, serving with Dr. 
Shaw and with Mrs. Catt. Besides her 
great service to the cause of suffrage, Mrs. 
Rogers was identified with important inter- 
ests in church, settlement and art connec- 
tions. There will be a further notice in the 
next issue. 
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More Comment on 


** Who’s Scared?” 
To The Woman Citizen: 


WAS much interested in Mrs. Catt’s 

article entitled “ Who’s Scared? ” in 
your issue of January 28. 

My observation has been that in 
any given locality the party that hap- 
pens to have a majority is the one that 
is “scared” of the League of Women 
Voters. 

In my “ home” county the Republi- 
can party has had a very large majority 
ever since the Civil War, and when, in 
the fall of 1920, we were organizing 
our League, Republican leaders among 
the men tried their best to keep Repub- 
lican women out of it. In some cases 
they succeeded—even with a few wom- 
en who had been staunch suffragists. 
However, many Republican women are 
active workers in it and at present the 
chairman is a Republican. 

Now, as it happens, I am a Democrat. 
That is, in national policies I believe 
in the principles for which that party 
has stood in the past. But I also be- 
lieve that “ partisan politics” should 
have a very small place in state and lo- 
cal government. Of course, as it pro- 
vides the only machinery we now have 
for selecting candidates for the various 
offices, it becomes necessary for us to 
align ourselves with a party in order 
to have any voice in such selection; but 
every thoughtful citizen recognizes the 
evil results of voting “the straight 
ticket.” 

However, during the campaign of 
1920, because I was a very sincere be- 
liever in Mr. Wilson and the League of 
Nations, I was asked to do some “ cam- 
paigning ” for the Democrats, and one 
of the counties into which I was sent 
is just as strongly Democratic as my 
home county is Republican. 

The county chairman for the Demo- 
cratic women met me at the train and 
before we reached the hotel she was 
telling me that one of my chief duties 
would be to persuade the women not 
to “scratch their tickets.” She ex- 
plained that the Republicans were con- 
centrating all their efforts that year 
upon securing one county office (county 
clerk, I believe). Their candidate was 
a young man who had lost an arm in 
service overseas and, according to my 
informant, the wicked Republicans 
were working upon the patriotic sym- 
pathy of the Democratic women to get 
them to vote for him. 

When we reached my room at the 
hotel, before taking off my wraps I sat 
down and gently but firmly informed 
my co-worker that if she expected me 
to preach the doctrine of the “ straight 
ticket” I might as well take the next 
train for home, as that was against my 
most profound convictions on the sub- 
ject of voting—that, on the contrary, I 
invariably spoke against it whenever 


and wherever an opportunity presented 
itself. 

She finally accepted me (with resig- 
nation) because my coming had been 
advertised and arrangements for my 
talks had all been made. But I feel 
quite certain the Democrats of that 
county will never ask for my assistance 
again! 

However, the point of this story lies 
in my discovery of the fact that the 
League of Women Voters in that town 
was composed exclusively of Republi- 
cans! Not a Democratic woman had 
been “permitted” to join it. They 
had all been persuaded that it was an 
invention of the Prince of Darkness. 

Here, I think, we may find the whole 
crux of the opposition to the League. 
Whenever or wherever any party is in 
the majority its political “ bosses ” will 
oppose such an organization and will 
do their utmost (often with success) to 
convince the women that it is either 
“useless” or “ dangerous ”—or both. 

ConsTANT READER. 


HE following, from the Honorable 
John T. Adams, chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, is in 
reply to an inquiry made by Mrs. Devitt 
of Iowa concerning his speech at a re- 
cent luncheon at the Woman’s National 


Republican Club in New York, which 


was referred to in Mrs. Catt’s editorial. 
“Who’s Scared?” in the Citizen of 
January 28: 


“T have your letter of January 24th, and 
am very much surprised that my little 
speech in New York should attract so much 
attention. The report that I criticised the 
League of Women Voters in my brief talk 
is not correct. No criticism of that organi- 
zation was intended or implied. I empha- 
sized the importance of women joining either 
one or the other of the great political par- 
ties, and that there was no need in this 
country for a separate women’s political 
party. As I understand it, the constitution 
of the League of Women Voters takes the 
same position. I appreciate very much your 
writing me frankly on the subject.” 


ND the chairman of the National 

Democratic Committee, the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, sent a greeting to the 
meeting of the Fifth Region of the 
League of Women Voters which has 
been forwarded by Miss Anna B. Law- 
ther of Iowa. He said, in part: 


“It gives me especial pleasure to send 
heartiest greetings to the members of this 
important and wide-awake organization and 
to wish them the fullest measure of progress 
and success in the timely and valuable work 
of educating new women voters. .. Every 
citizen should keep himself or herself con- 
stantly familiar with public affairs so as 
to be able to cast an intelligent, unbiased 
vote on candidates and measures in every 
election held. 

“There is really a crying need for the 
better education of male as well as female 
voters throughout the country. . . The work 
of educating the voter conducted along 
sound, practical and impartial lines is of 
vital necessity and is to be both commended 
and urged.” 


To The Woman Citizen: 
M** I ask you to make clear in your 
columns the great service ren- 
dered in the passage of the Sheppard. 
Towner bill by the organizations repre- 
sented on the Women’s Committee on 
the Sheppard-Towner bill, which is a 
sub-committee of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee? 

When this sub-committee was organ- 
ized, Mrs. Florence Kelley, represent- 
ing the National Consumers’ League, 
was made chairman. On the commitice 
were representatives from the follow- 
ing organizations: 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Home Economics Assoc:a- 
tion. 

General 
Clubs. 

Girls’ Friendly Society of America 

National Board of the Y. W. C. A 

National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Federation of Business aid 
Professional Women. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

National Union 
League. 

Through the membership of these 
organizations and their united efforts, 
there was recorded in the Congress such 
an overwhelming demand for the bill 
that Honorable Samuel Winslow in re- 
porting it to the House of Representa- 
tives said: “The proposed legislation 
has undoubtedly stirred up more senti- 
ment, wisely or unwisely created, than 
any bill which has been before the Con- 
gress in ten years, or maybe a hundred 
years.” 

In my judgment it was this demand, 
together with the interest of the Presi- 
dent, the help of Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, and the efforts of friends of 
both parties in the Senate and House, 
which made possible the passage of the 
bill. 


Federation of Women’s 


Trade 


Women’s 


Maup Woop Park, 
National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 
so dull to the galleries, which drew a 
smaller crowd. The upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine has been a 
chant long familiar to the public, and 
spending money is not a popular theme 
just now. But the stress of the presen! 
emergency is this: During the war, the 
merchant fleet was built up by the Gov- 
ernment at a tremendous cost for ma- 
terials and labor. This great merchant 
fleet is practically idle now because of 
the slump in world commerce and ship 
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ping. It might be sold to private inter- 
ests, but they won’t buy ships that must 
now be operated at a loss. But if the 
Government would help in meeting that 
loss, then the deadweight fleet might be 
disposed of. So what the President 
wants a few millions for is to spend 
them in subsidizing shipping. 

Before the legislation in Congress 
carrying out this recommendation is 
maiiyv weeks old, the country will hear 
a hundred reasons why this is tommy 
foolishness and a hundred more why 
it is horse sense, for this is a Govern- 
ment policy like tariff, railroads, 
stales’ rights, Government ownership, 
pri ¢ fixing and others that have become 
po! tical rounders. 


Yeru Answers “ Present ” 
(Continued from page 7) 
she says, “I rate the advantage of 
being able to work.” 

Since 1914, when Mrs. de Pinillos 
came to this country, there has been a 
real advance in the status of women in 
Peru. At that time the feminist move- 
ment was mentioned only when the 
press needed an object of ridicule. 
When the Women’s International Con- 
gress met in Buenos Aires in 1910, Miss 
Maria Alvarado Rivera of Lima read 
a paper which aroused intense excite- 
ment in Peru. Later on, however, the 
more progressive element in the country 
came to the support of Miss Rivera, 
and an organization was formed, 
known as the “ Evolucion Femenina.” 
Among the principles announced in its 
platform were: 

The dignifying of work for woman; 
the defense of her rights; domestic 
sciences as the basis of feminine edu- 
cation; equality of man and woman be- 
fore the courts and in matrimony; cam- 
paign against all social vices. 

The declaration of such principles as 
these is an evidence of growing interest 
in the opening of new activities for 
women. There has been much interest 
in Peru in work for child welfare, and 
in various social and altruistic move- 
ments, and the women who come to the 
Pan-American Conference will have 
many things to tell of the pioneer work 
that has been done. 


She “ Bosses ” Elections 
(Continued from page 11) 
urging every one to register distributed 
in every polling place. To take care of 
the expected rush, she voluntarily or- 
ganized a class of women and prepared 
them to take the civil service examina- 
tion for registration clerks, securing 
fifty new clerks. The class brought al- 
most two hundred women, mostly house- 
wives, to the council chamber, and 
though many of them were too timid to 
take the examination, they went forth 
with a keener interest in their city gov- 
ernment than ever before—an interest 
which Mrs. Miller considers the most 


valuable by-product of her missionary 
efforts. 

Rounding up the voters of all parties 
is Mrs. Miller’s favorite all-the-year- 
round pastime, and she has a way of 
coaxing all classes of citizens to join 
her in the sport. She never rested until, 
by dint of a lobbying trip or two, a 
veritable landslide of letters and a cam- 
paign of agitation in the newspapers, 
she had persuaded the legislature of 
1919 to repeal that part of the state 
registration law which annually disfran- 
chised thousands of well-meaning citi- 
zens for failing to vote and imposed on 
the clerk’s office the extra expense of 


scratching off their names and revising 
registration lists. Civic societies, minis- 
terial associations, labor organizations, 
women’s clubs and school children 
gladly peddle her handbills to every 
part of the city in order to gratify her 
supreme ambition to make each succeed- 
ing election smash all previous records 
by the size of the vote polled. 

Her best ally and chum is her hus- 
band, who makes no effort to conceal 
his pride in her work. In the face of 
their sympathetic comradeship, the an- 
cient superstition of domestic shipwreck 
for the woman in public office explodes 
for the hundredth time. 
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You Can Keep Your Mattresses Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on every 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, because the 


uneven surface is softened by the padding of the protector. 
They are easily washed, and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on every pad 
is your protection against all 
inferior imitations. 
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1. Nineteen chapters on conven- 
tions and work of National 


Association 

2. Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment 

3. National League of Women 
Voters 

4. Various Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations 

5. Woman Suffrage Before Poli- 


tical Conventions 


171 Madison Ave. 








History of Woman Suffrage 
1900-1920 
Vols. V, VI, now ready 


Two volumes in sheep, $9; in cloth, $7 
Author 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 
CONTENTS 


There are no copies of Volume II, but Volumes I, III and IV can be 
obtained at $2 each 


Order from 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association 


6. War Work of Suffragists 

7. Forty-eight State Chapters and 
the District of Columbia 

8. Territories and Possessions of 
the United States 

9. Great Britain 

10. Colonies of Great Britain 

11. Suffrage in Many Countries 

12. International Woman Suffrage 
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Women Citizens at Work 





HROUGH Mrs. Sumner T. Mc- 

Knight, treasurer of the National 
League of Women Voters, arrange- 
ments have been made for special rail- 
road rates to the annual convention in 
Baltimore in April if more than 350 
delegates are assured. The states are 
entitled to a delegate and alternate 
from each congressional district. Last 
year almost every state sent its full 
quota and nearly a thousand League 
members attended the Cleveland con- 
vention. Interest this year is even 
greater, owing to the growth of the 
state leagues, and to the Pan American 
Conference of Women, which is to be 


held in connection with the convention. 


South Carolina, at its annual conven- 
tion in February, raised the money 
necessary and will send its full quota 
of delegates. 


RS. HARDING will receive the 
delegates to the Pan American 
Conference at the White House on the 
afternoon of April 28. Delegates to 
the convention and the conference are 
to be entertained in Washington on 








For Women— 


Convenient Banking 
Service 


Probably the very con- 
venience of our location 
in the heart of the ship- 
ping district brings us 
women clients. But we 
prefer to give the credit to 
the convenience of our 


service. 


COLUMBIA 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 




















that day. A special train has been en- 
gaged to bring them from Baltimore to 
the capital, and they will be met by 
prominent Washington women. Miss 
Marian Parkhurst, congressional chair- 
man of the National League of Women 
Voters, is chairman of Washington 
Day. 





Convention of the National League of 
Women Voters, including the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women, April 20-29. 

April 20-22—The Pan-American Round- 

Table Conferences. 

“* 23—A mass meeting, to be ad- 
dressed by the delegates: “Lead- 
ers Among Women.” 

‘“* 24—A banquet. Theme of Speech- 
es: “International Friendliness.” 

“  25-26-27—-Sessions of the League 
Convention. 

“ 28—Washington Day. 

“« 29—Annapolis Day. 

South Dakota’s League of Women Voters 
Convention, at Huron, April 4-6. 

Convention of the Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Kansas City, April 5. 

School of Citizenship—Connecticut League 
of Women Voters in cooperation with 
Trinity College, April 6-8. 





7 Wisconsin State League of 


Women Voters and the Milwaukee 


County League held a three-day joint 


convention in the State Normal School 
in Milwaukee, February 27, 28 and 
March 1. One interesting session was 
ziven over to the Question Box, with 
Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, director of 
the Fourth Region, in charge. 

Citizenship held an important place 
on the program, Miss Elizabeth Hauser 
opening the session with an able ad- 
dress on “The Importance of Teach- 
ing Citizenship.” Following this the 
Eighth Grade of the Normal Training 
School gave a demonstration of Citizen- 
ship teaching; Miss Aleida Pieters, 
Dean of Women in Milwaukee-Downer 
College, outlined plans for citizenship 
schools in Wisconsin, and Miss 
Dorothy Enderis, director of the Exten- 
sion Department of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, spoke on Citizenship in 
the public schools. Included on the 
convention program also were Miss 
Charl Williams, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Senator 
George B. Skogmo and Mrs. Ben 
Hooper, State President. 


HE chief educational activity of the 
Pennsylvania League during the 
winter has been a series of round-table 
luncheons at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, most of which have been 
attended by a thousand.women. To the 
luncheon on March 10 they invited 
Democratic and Republican candidates 
for United States Senator, Governor, 
Lieut.-Governor and Secretary of Inter- 
nal Affairs, as well as other officials. 
For the May luncheon the subject is 


to be the direct primary—to time with 
the May primaries, when candidates for 
state offices and for the General Asse n- 
bly will be nominated. 


RS. HERBERT HOOVER, wife of 

the Secretary of Commerce, wio 
was elected national president of the 
Girl Scouts of America at their =n- 
nual convention on January 26, is a 
contributing member of the National 
League of Women Voters and activ: ly 
interested in its work. 


RS. RICHARD EDWARDS, of 

Peru, Indiana, first vice-presid nt 
of the National League of Women \V>t- 
ers, has been appointed a member of 
the State Board of Education by Gov- 
ernor McCray. Mrs. Edwards is just 
completing her term as a member of 
the City Board of Education of Peru, 
and with other women of the town was 
instrumental in “ breaking” the power 
of the local “ boss,” and giving it into 
the hands of the better, more progres- 
sive element. 


General Federation News 
MES: THOMAS G. WINTER, presi- 


dent of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is spending the month 
of March touring in Florida, accom- 
panied by Mr. Winter. She is taking a 
month’s rest following her strenuous 
months in Washington as a member of 
the Arms Conference Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


RS. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

has accepted the honorary chair- 
manship of the newly created national 
committee on International Relation- 
ships of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Horace Mann 
Towner of Washington, D. C., is chair- 
man. This committee has in prepara- 
tion a study program on international 
relations which is expected to help 
create in this and other countries an 
enlightened public opinion that will 
strengthen the demand for councils of 
conciliation, boards of arbitration, an 
international court, and other means of 
settling international disputes by peace- 
ful means. 


HE Committee on Patriotism and 

Law Enforcement of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs re- 
cently adopted the following resolution 
as one point in its program: 

“That every theatrical manager. 
movie manager and editor, whether of 
a daily, weekly or monthly publication. 
he requested to see that all jokes ridi- 
culing prohibition and its enforcement 
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| “Personalized Style’’ 


Modish Attire Designed for Specific 
Types of Women and Misses 


i , , 
Dapper Tailleurs, Costume Suits, Top Coats and Wraps 
| especially designed to bring out the better points of certain | 

feminine types and render inconspicuous the less attractive | 
| 


| Your type must needs be classed in one or another of the 
| twelve types featured. 


Women trained in the art of dress are here to exhibit for you 
the very models designed for your type. 


| vate sire, VAMOS MeCreery & 60. ix, srenne 

















are eliminated from any production, 
film or article coming under his juris- 
diction, and that the matter be treated 
with the seriousness that the subject 
merits; and that this resolution be 
thrown on the screen and printed in the 
different papers and magazines through- 
out the country.” 


RS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 

past president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and presi- 
dent of the Department of American 
Citizenship, has accepted the office of 
committeewoman from Texas for the 
Auxiliary to the American Legion. In 
her new work Mrs. Pennybacker plans 
to interest the Legion and Auxiliary in 
observing July Fourth as American Cit- 
izenship Day. She is spending March 
on tour, speaking in six different states. 


| army of five hundred clubwomen 
of the city of Washington have 
enlisted as a volunteer corps of traffic 
officers to serve at posts near public 
schools to insure safety to the four 
thousand children of the city who at- 
tend kindergartens and the more than 
forty thousand who are enrolled in the 
first eight grades. 

The women recruits were enlisted by 
Mrs. Ellis Logan, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee of the District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, following the death of five chil- 


dren in traffic accidents in Washington 
during the past six months and in- 
juries to one hundred and fifty-four 
more. 

The women wear bands of white on 
their coat sleeves but: are not other- 
wise badged. They have cards and 
pencils for noting license numbers of 
automobiles whose owners may disre- 
gard their signals, but so far no ar- 
rests have been made. Drivers who in 
the past have had to zigzag their way 
through crowds of little ones are 
gladly obeying clubwomen’s signals. 

At first the women felt reticent about 
attempting anything so public and so 
novel, but during the first week one 
hundred were enrolled. A file system 
of workers is in process of develop- 
ment, 
willing to serve. Of the thirty-one 
women’s clubs in the city, sixteen were 
represented by volunteers on _ the 
streets the first morning. 

Already women of other cities have 
endorsed the plan and representatives 
of Canada and the Argentine have made 
inquiries with a view to adopting these 
plans in their countries. 


T HE good American tries to gain and 
keep perfect health. 
The good American controls himself. 
The good American is self-reliant. 
The good American is reliable, plays 
fair, does his duty, tries to do things in 


with half a thousand women . 


the right way, works in friendly cooper- 
ation with his fellow-workers, is kind 
and loyal. 

The above is a brief summary of the 
Children’s Code of Morals for elemen- 
tary schools embodied in a comprehen- 
sive outline issued for the use of teach- 
ers and pupils by the National Institu- 
tion for Moral Instruction, Chevy 
Chase, Washington, D. C., with which 
the Department of Applied Education 
of the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs is cooperating. 

This Code, which gives some thirty 
pledges for boys and girls as helps 
toward making them strong and useful 
citizens, is being used successfully in 
many schools in connection with a 
course in citizenship, and the children 
are given regular credit instead of de- 
portment marks. 

Mrs. John D. Sherman, Estes Park, 
Colorado, chairman of the Department 
of Applied Education, has just issued a 
letter to state chairmen of Applied Edu- 
cation bringing the code to their atten- 
tion and urging that they suggest its 
use to teachers and parents, “as a means 
of making clear to themselves and 
others the ideas which should be incul- 
cated in the minds of the children of the 
nation.” 

Copies of the Code may be had upon 
application to Mrs. Sherman or to the 
National Institution. 

—LeEssIE STRINGFELLOW REap. 
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World News About Women 





OUTH CAROLINA now has a wom- 

an on the board of trustees of the 
state college. She is Mrs. Mary Nance 
Daniel of Laurens County, and it is 
her alma mater, Winthrop College, 
which is to have her services. 


RANCES MARION BRANDON is 

the first woman to become an 
assistant corporation counsel of the city 
of New York. It adds to the interest 
of her achievement that she took her 
whole law course in New York night 
schools. 


F ROM the International Suffrage 
News comes word that the first 
woman to be called to the bar in the 
Vienna courts is Fraulein Mulzi Meier, 
who finished her legal studies some 
time ago and is soon to take her degree 
as a doctor of law. She is practising 
in the Doblinger Criminal Court. 
Under the old Austrian rule, women 
were not permitted to study law. This 
right was first granted by the Republic. 


tutte 


A MAUDE ROYDEN, the leading 
* woman preacher 

whom Citizen readers met in the Janu- 
ary 14 issue of their magazine, is com- 
ing to America for the seventh national 
biennial convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, to be 
held in Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 
20-27. Miss Royden will give a series 
of talks in which she will point out 
woman’s place, opportunity and _ re- 
sponsibility today. Other speakers will 
be Countess Elaine Goblet d’Alviella, 
noted lecturer, poet, Belgian war-relief 
worker; Miss Charlotte Niven, of Lon- 
don, general secretary of the World’s 
Committee; Miss Anne Lamb, of Cal- 
cutta, an Anglo-Indian; and our own 
Judge Florence Allen of Cleveland, 
the first woman judge of Common 
Pleas Court in the United States. The 
trend of the program will be Interna- 
tionalism or the “ Business of Peace ” 
between nations, between races and in 


our “ work-a-day-life.” 
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Wit-Edge Springs 
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Foldaway Beds 
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ENGLANDER 
Three-Piece Beds 
The Spring connects 
the ends, eliminat- 
ing side rails. The 
new square tubing 
and cane panel 
models will delight 
you as fully as the 
natural wood fin- 
ishes. All metal, 
therefore sanitary. 
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e Comfort! | 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Onto, properly fitted by 


mail and Guaranteed to Pa Satisfaction. 
ealthy and Comfortable. 


the feet and keep them 
from the arches to the outer side of the 


“‘Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 
feet, relieving strain, ache and we : 


Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. We can 


fit you in your home as well as in our stores. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th Street 
New York City — 





224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of England, 


i i> new President of Bryn Maw: 
College, chosen to succeed Dr. M 
Carey Thomas, who is retiring at the 
end of the present academic year, wil! 
be Dr. Marion Edwards Park, now 
Dean of Radcliffe College, Cambridge 
Mass. 

Dr. Park is an alumna of Bryn Maw: 
and was awarded the Bryn Mawr Euro 
pean Fellowship, which gave her twe 
years at the American School of Class 
ical Studies in Athens, Greece. She 
has acted as Dean at Colorado College 
at Simmons College, Boston, and as : 
substitute dean at Bryn Mawr. 


T= first woman mayor elected iz 
the Union of South Africa is Mrs 
M. C. Wilson, who is mayor of Germis- 
ton, S. A. 


ISS CARMEN LOPEZ BONILLA 

is the first woman in Spain tc 
choose the career of advocate. She has 
entered the College of Advocates, 
Madrid. 

The Spanish Home Secretary has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Julia Peguero a member 
of the Higher Council for the Protec- 
tion of Infancy, an appointment unani- 
mously approved by the Council at a 
general meeting. 

Senorita Carmen Leon is Spain’s first 
woman candidate for Parliament. She 
has been nominated by the Romanones 
Party in Madrid for a seat in the 
Spanish law-making body. 


RS. SARAH BENTLEY writes us 

questioning a recent reference to 
Miss Mary Webber as the first county 
clerk in New York State. She says that 
Ellen P. Yates of Jamestown was 
elected county clerk of Chautauqua 
County in 1919 for two years, and that 
her admirable service won her re-elec- 
tion in 1921 with the largest majority 
given any candidate in the county. The 
aim of this department is to assemble 
in condensed form reports about wom- 
en and women’s affairs from various 
dependable sources. In the nature of 
the case it is not always possible to 
verify, and we are always glad to have 
corrections or fuller information on 
news we have collected. 


ROM Nevada comes news of the 

death (on February 5th) of one of 
its prominent women, Mrs. Florence 
Humphrey Church, wife of Dr. J. E. 
Church of the University of Nevada. 
Mrs. Church was a leading club wom- 
an, identified with every movement fur- 
thering feminine advancement—equal 
suffrage and prohibition being her par- 
ticular activities. 
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Your Investments 
By ELeEANoR KERR 
UNICIPAL bonds is the term used 


to include issues of our states, 
cities, counties and other divisions of 
local government. Their issuance is 
authorized by legislation and often by 
direct vote. 

High-grade municipal bonds, issued 
by good communities, are exceedingly 
sound investments and rank next to 
United States Government bonds in 
security. Being based on the taxing 
power of the entire issuing community, 
they really come before even first mort- 
cages on real estate, since taxes on 
property must be paid before interest 
on borrowed money loaned against that 


; oroperty. This security is indicated in 
the old saying, “ As sure as death and 
taxes.” 


Municipal bonds are exempt from all 
Federal income taxes, including the 
surtaxes, and are also in most cases 
exempt from local taxation within the 
state in which they are issued. This 
often makes the actual net income re- 
ceived from them larger than that from 
taxable bonds having a higher coupon 
rate from which the income taxes have 
to be deducted. 

Like government bonds, municipal 
bonds are issued to finance public im- 
provements, and among the most usual 
purposes are the construction of roads, 
bridges, sewers. waterworks, street pav- 
ing, docks, parks, levees, schools, court 
4 houses.. libraries,. drainage canals, etc. 
Recently a number of states have issued 
bonds with which to obtain the money 
to pay soldier bonuses. Often parts of 
: several counties will unite to build a 
road or drainace or irrigation works. 
which will serve them all and be of 
creat benefit to the whole section. To 
finance this improvement, they may 
form a “district” and issue bonds 
secured by taxes levied within it. When 
this district has been well organized 
and the bonds properly issued. these 
“ district bonds” are desirable invest- 
ments, returning an unusually high in- 
come for tax-free bonds. Great care 
and discrimination, however, should be 
used in selectine such issues, and only 
those should he purchased which are 
recommended hv bond houses or bank- 
ers who have had long and successful 
experience in handling such issues. 

Municipal bonds are particularly 
suitable for two types of investors— 
those who must have great security and 
those whose incomes are so large that 
they receive more real income from 
tax-free bonds than from others. 

Banks, trust companies and insur- 
ance companies—all laree handlers of 
other people’s monev and specialists in 
wise and profitahle investment—are 
large purchasers of municipal bonds. | 

The laws of the various states are 
carefully drawn to safeguard savings¥ 








banks and trust funds. All of them 


allow these institutions to invest in 
“‘ municipals,” although the restrictions 
as to what particular issues differ con- 
siderably. The laws of New York State, 
which are particularly strict, specify 
that the bonds must be of states or of 
cities of more than 45,000 population, 
with a debt of not over 7 per cent. of 
the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property, provided there has been no 
default in payment of their obligations 
within ten years. Bonds conforming to 
these requirements are called “ legals,” 
but there are-many excellent municipal 
bonds that for one reason or another 
do not come within this class. 

Municipal bonds usually sell at a 
price to yield a little larger income 
than Liberty bonds. “ Legals” are now 
selling on about a 4 to 4.85 per cent in- 
come basis and good district bonds may 
be bought on a basis to yield as high 
as 6 per cent. Investment in municipal 
bonds is not only a sound provision for 
one’s own future, but is also an invest- 
ment in our own civilization and con- 
tributes to the betterment of our own 
communities, farms and general prog- 
ress. 


What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 
Foreign Relations 
W Hat branch of the Federal gov- 


ernment has the responsibility of 
negotiating treaties with foreign pow- 


ers? The President. 
2. What is his authority? The 
Constitution of the United States, 


Article 2, Section 2. 

3. Is his power limited? The Con- 
stitution says it shall be “by and with 
the consent of the Senate, provided two- 
thirds of the Senate present concurs.” 

4. Who appoints our ambassadors, 
foreign ministers and consuls? The 
President nominates and “ by and with 
the consent of the Senate” appoints 
these officials. 

5. Who is the official spokesman of 
the nation in foreign affairs? The 
President. 

6. How do ministers of foreign 
countries communicate with the United 
States? Nominally through the Presi- 
dent, in practice through the Secretary 
of State. 

7. Who actually conducts foreign 
affairs? The Department of State since 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 
near makers name 





WOMEN'S 
SHEER BLOUSES 
,” Inside of peplum 
at the bac 





MEN’S PYJAMAS 
) and DRAWERS 


On outside of waist ~ 
} ' “\ band near button 


WOMENS FINE SILK or 
MUSLIN Underthings 
chemise ,vest, etc , 


inside of hem at back 





MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, it reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 








WOMEN’S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 














- & a i CAS H Inc 4 ee 
1322 Chestnut St,So.Norwalk,Conn. 8dex.- ~~ 2. 
3427-G So.MainSt.,LosAngeles,Cal.  * Pirite for >” 


6 Expositor Bldg.,Brantford,Ont. 
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in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 


saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City; see telephone directory 








Our Unconscious Mind and 
How to Use It. 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 
An expert's clear, umtechnical ex- 
planation of the part played by the 
unconscious side of our personality. 
He makes a practical application of 
this tremendous potential power to 
the rclations of everyday life so as 
to increase poise and to _ lessen 
fatigue. 
$3.00 at any bookstore or from 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 











| 

Rg A Book You Ought to Read 

| And a Book You Will Want to Hand 

Down to your Children— 

Hl Illuminating the European problems 

] involved in permanent peace 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED | 

AT PARIS 

by Herbert Hoover, Thomas Lamont, 
Samuel Gompers, Admiral Mayo, General 
Bliss, Professor Manley Hudson and 
others. Price $4.50 
With one subscription.............. $5.00 


fi 
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Free for three subscriptions to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


| SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN, AMBLER, PA, 


| 18 miles from Philadelphia; beauti- 
ful open country. Two year Diploma 

| Course of twelve weeks, April 4th 

| to June 24th. Summer School of 
practice in August. 


Circulars 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE 
Director 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 








Miss Mason’s School for ClubWomen 
July ist to August 31st 
All courses relating to Citizenship, Secre- 
tarial work and other courses. Also tutor- 
ing for young daughters. These Citizenship 
courses are also offered to young girls in 
the Winter School. Address, stating 
whether summer or winter school catalog 
is required: Secretary, Box 962. 














Distinctive Personal Stationery 


Have your name and address neatly printed 
Three lines on 100 sheets and 100 envelopes of 
Hammerhill Personal White Bond for $1.50. 
Samples cheerfully submitted. 


R. LANDERGIN, 5615 HAZEL, PHILA., PA. 


“yw WISH to assure you right now 
that I am delighted and feel proud 
to be counted as one of your subscrib- 
ers. In our Home Civic Club work 
we have been much benefited by the ex- 
cellent ideas represented in your ar- 
ticles.” Mrs. Grant McC.ure. 





ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert = French 


Cleaner-~Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 














MAJOR’s | 


. CEMENT 


" Unexcelled | fee 9 repairing china, glassware, cuthenwere, fersitare, | 
| meerschaum, vases, bosks; for tipping billiard cues, etc. 

} reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

| Major’s Rubber and Leather cemeats are good---give full satisfaction, 





4 
All three kinds —20c per bottle. At dealers or wrile us 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 


READY! 
Complete Index of THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
for the year June 1920—June 1921. 


A limited number of copies at 25c each. 


@’T' HERE are so few periodicals of 
today which deal _ effectively 
with live issues, that it was a pleasure 
to pick up one not deluged with short 
stories and partisan articles.” 
(Jupce) M. W. WuHatey, 
County Court, Columbia, S. C. 


1789—the Secretary of State directed 
by the President. 

8. Who addresses foreign govern- 
ments for the country? Only the 
Secretary of State. Even a message 
from the President is countersigned and 
transmitted through him. 

9. What is the Monroe Doctrine? 
It was defined by ex-President Roose- 
velt in 1901 as “a declaration that 
there must be no territorial aggrandize- 
ment by any non-American power at 
the expense of any American power on 
American soil.” Ex-President Taft 
added in 1909: “The apprehension 
which gave rise to the Monroe Doctrine 
may be said to have nearly dis- 
appeared. . it should not be per- 
mitted to operate for the perpetuation 
of irresponsible governments, _ the 
escape of just obligations, or the insid- 
ious allegation of dominating ambi- 
tions on the part of the United States.” 
In other words, the United States will 
not interfere with existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power, 
but will not permit any outside power 
to acquire new territory in the new 
world or to interfere with countries 
which have declared their independence. 

10. Why is it called the Monroe 
Doctrine? It was part of a message 
sent to Congress in 1823 by President 
Monroe. 

11. What is the difference between 
the diplomatic and the consular serv- 
ice? The consuls of the United States 
abroad are primarily commercial 
agents. Consuls are stationed at in- 
numerable places all over the globe to 
aid in the extension of American trade. 
The diplomatic service has charge of 
international affairs of a political na- 
ture and is the official medium of com- 
munication between governments. One 
of its most important duties is to culti- 
vate and maintain friendly relations. 

12. What are the ranks of the diplo- 
matic service? Ambassadors, envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, resident ministers, chargés 
affaires. The last named are subordi- 
nates temporarily in charge of the busi- 
ness of the legation. 

In 1893 Congress decided that our 
representative to a foreign country 
should have the same rank as the 
representative of that country to the 
United States. but occasionally the 
United States has taken the initiative 
in raising the rank of its foreign repre- 
sentatives. The persons of diplomatic 
representatives and their residences are 
exempt from any foreign jurisdiction, 
including taxation. 


HE Civic Center of Logs Gatos. Cali 

fornia, and the 28rd Assembly district 
branch of the New York City League of 
Women Voters are the latest organizations 
of momen to take advantage of the libe ral 
commissions offered by the Crrizen for sub 
scriptions taken by any woman’s club for 
the magazine. Fat checks have _ been 
earned by both treasuries. 















March 11, 1922 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 


Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. 
Austin—Cari H. Mueller 


Co. 





a Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Grooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
utte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 





Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
a Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg 
; Chicago $ E, Randolph St., (Room 502) 
50 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 


Cincinnath —The McAlpin Co. 


, hdineaathdna dna and antiastidustieabadbadiddidadta. dh. da da dl ddd d a a a 


Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Coiumbus, O.—The Union 

Columbus, Miss.—Simon Lueb & Bro. 
























} Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 

} Davenport—It M. Neustadt & Sons 

N Rike-Kumiler Co. 

3 Foster Bldg 

NY W. L. White Shoe Co. 

3 J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave 

N Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

3 Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 

4 \ O'Shea 

ry Po} ular Dry Goods Co 

} We schier Co,, 910 State St 

. —North Shore Lootery 

s) -D Sullivan 

2 . C. Goodwin, 2 Main St. 

N rt Do dge. Schill & Habenic ht 
Gaiveston—Fellman’s 

Ny fares Grand Rapid He rpolshe imer Co 

CO a Se Marrishurg—Orner’s. 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—8s6 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton's Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 


Jackson, Mich.—falmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan. —Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kpnoxville—Spence Shoe 
® Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, : 
\ Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh 
































; King St. 





Qa. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
exington, Ky yenton, Ross 
Todd Co 


Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 
Los Angeles—605 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—LBoston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 

a City—Woodruff Shoe Co 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co 





St South 
Best Shoe Store 
ampbell Shoe Co, 
’ lorristown j elick 
=, Mt. Vernon, } —. & Co. 
. Walnut St. 


Muncie—Mille 
N & Sons 


ros. 
(2nd 












B 

N Ww Haven—153 Court St. floor 

Rochelle—W. are’ 5 

ork West 39th St 
rfolk—Ames & Brownley 

fenshaw Bidg. 

—Howard St. 

37 Lexington Ave. 






Pitteburgh— he Rosenbaum 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The n Store 
Readin Sig. S. Schweriner 
, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—I 
Saginaw—Goe 
Balt Lake City— Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
2 San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
SB San Jose—Hoft Kayser 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hal! 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Il.—A Ww. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 8. Salina St 
Tacoma—803 Fidelity Bidg. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. ae a 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren 




































& Sons 


Yonkers—Louis —_ eT) Main 8t. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 





Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N Pearl St. 


-—Dusenbury Co. 
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Oh, come along!” 

Sut Dore thy dropped back limply 
in her chair. “My feet hurt, Peggy 
Honestly I feel just all in.” 


Peggy kept Bess from leaving, then 
went at Dorothy again. ‘You've been 
shopping with us not two hours}and 


here you are, letting your feet spoil 
t d t 
your fun.” 
“I guess if your feet hurt the way 


mine do, ye u—" 

“They used to, Dorothy,” Peggy in- 
terrupted,"* only I did something about 
it. My feet used to throb like a tooth- 


ache. They spoiled ever so many good 
times. I was getting to bea real grouch, 


when Bess got me into Cantilevers. 

“And look at Bess! She took a long 
tramp this morning, she’s been shop- 
ping with us, but—can you see her 
missing this tea and the dancing to- 
night? Indeed she won't! She's been 
wearing Cantilever Shoes most all the 
time and never has a bit of 
foot trouble. She took the 
physical director's advice at 
college, like ieaaatbenthas 

iris 

“You'll just love Cantilev- 
ers, Dorothy, they're such 
good form and so good-look- 
ing. See how neat and trim 
ours are. And while you're 
feeling w retched, tired, just 
all in, we're up and ready 













Authorities, Physicians, 








OWhat a difference 


Cantilever Shoes make. 


for anything. Dorothy. I can't begin 
to tell you what comfort Cantilevers 
are—they make you feel full of pep.” 

Dorothy squirmed, but she couid 
think of nothing to say. 

The following morning three girls 
entered the nearest ( antilever Store 
From that time on, Dorothy was to rea- 
lize what a difference Cantilever Shoes 
make inone’s enjoymentof everything 

a * 7 





\nd why shouldn't every girl, every 
woman of any age, enjoy the supreme 
foot comfort that Cantilevers give? 
Chey fitlikea soft glove. The ordinary 
shoe seldom fits the arch of the foot 
A stiff shank will not conform to the 
curve of your foot orem nor will it flex 





with your arch in ilking. Canti- 
lev ers do both 

When you the flexible 
shanks fit th arches d 
support them EF but gently 
and completely, without any re- 
Sstrai giving perfect circulation 
in Jom. Your feet feel light 

in sringy 
wearing tight shoes that 





weaken the muscles and ligaments 
of your feet. Wear Cantilevers and 
bring your feet back to life. Goto 
the nearest dealer now for a fitting 
If no dealer listed at the left is near 
you, write to the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn N. Y., for the ad- 
dress of a nearby dealer and a copy 
of the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
which everyone ought to read. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, 
Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, Hditors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 


Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
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The latest import from England— 
an epergne of special design, one of 
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: a set of three in gold and glass, for 
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the centerpiece of a banquet table. 


Seen on Fifth Avenue 
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